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5 The Impact and Involvement of a Ubiquitous Jewish Studies 
Bibliographer 

A conversation with David Hirsch concerning the development of the Judaica 
collection and his roles as bibliographer, faculty liaison, fundraiser, and 
book-buying traveler—with commentary by Jewish Studies faculty. 

The illustrations for this article are drawn from UCLA’s Jewish Studies collection. 
Several, such as the manuscript at right and the cover engraving, are among the 
materials currently on display in the URL Lobby as part of the Odyssey of Jewish Books 
exhibit. 
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17 1992 Donor Honor RoU 

The gifts and grants that represent the vital commitment of individuals, 
foundations, and corporations to the UCLA Library. 

20 The Internet: Beginning to Transform the Way Scholars Communicate 

Global computer networks, scholars’ workstations, data highways, and 
client/server technology: these elements are connected in a virtual slice of 
faculty life that dramatizes how academics at UCLA can access the Internet. 

24 With Equal Pride: (Re)Presenting UCLA Sources for Gay & Lesbian 
Studies 

The obstacles and imperatives in both publishing and building collections of 
gay and lesbian materials are considered by Dan LuckenbiU, who assembled 
the milestone exhibit this winter quarter at the University Research Library. 


Vital, Hayyim. ’Ez Hayyim. Written by 
Elkanan ben Shimon ha-Levi, of Lublin, 
in 1705. 289 leaves. This basic Cabalistic 
work of the Lurianic school was first 
published in a printed edition in 1782. 
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Frontispiece, Wolf’s Bibliotheca Hebraea. Hanburg 8c Leipzig, 
1715-1733. First complete bibliography of Hebrew literature, in 
four volumes. 


This update on the Internet is the first of a 
new feature titled Library Online. 



The exhibit With Equal Pride disabused 
myths, provided education in reality, 
and challenged ignorance. 
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Jean Renoir Films 
Held Here! 

The UCLA Film and Television 
Archives has requested an addendum 
to the article 
about the Jean 
Renoir collec¬ 
tion in the pre¬ 
vious issue of 
the UCLA Librar¬ 
ian. We are 
pleased to in¬ 
form our read¬ 
ers that all but 

two (On Purge Renoir with Nora 
Bebe and Cho- Gregor in La Regie du 
tard Et Com- Jeu, 1939. 
pagnie) of the 

films Renoir directed, plus several televi¬ 
sion documentaries about the filmmaker; 
are available for on-site viewing at the 
Archives. 

To access the Renoir holdings 
through ORION, simply select Film and 
TV Archives (#7) from the main menu 
screen, then search as follows: 

BNA (Browse Name) Jean Renoir 

Lists all works by and about Renoir 

FTI (Find Title) The Grand Illusion 

Lists all available information about this 
specific title. Films are searchable by their 
French and English titles. 

FNA Renoir and FSU (Find 
Subject) French films 

Lists Renoir’s French productions. 

FNA (Find Name) Renoir/193x 

Lists Renoir’s 1930’s films. ■ 



Get the Sun Online 


Library Information Systems is 
pleased to announce that a project pro¬ 
posal for a “Standards Based Campus- 
Wide Information System for a 
Heterogeneous Environment” has been 
funded by the Sun Microsystems Aca¬ 
demic Equipment Grant Program.The 
Sun equipment, valued at $60,000, has 
arrived and work commenced on the 
project during the third quarter of 
1993. The Sun project will provide sup¬ 
port for research and development 
into important technologies necessary 
for the next generation of library infor¬ 
mation systems. 

For more about the applications that Library Information Systems has planned for the 
new Sun computer equipment, see page 20 in this issue. ■ 
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Gold Shield Presents Major Gift to Oral 
History for UCLA and Los Angeles Projects 


Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA, a non-profit corporation dedicated to the 
support of UCLA, has contributed $10,000 to the UCLA Oral History Program 
Endowment Fund. 



At the University Research Library for the 
official presentation of the check, were (clockwise 
from lower left) Sheila (Kelly ’55) Cameron, Gold 
Shield Immediate Past President; Dale E. 
Treleven, Director, UCLA Oral History 
Program; Rita (Milaw ’40) Lawrence, Chair, 

Gold Shield Oral History Committee; Gloria 
Werner, University Librarian; and Barbara 
(Makowski ’65) Robins, Gold Shield President. 


Founded in 1936, Gold Shield 
currently supports thirty-one schol¬ 
arships annually through the 
Alumni Association Advisory and 
Scholarship Program, and in 1986 
established the Gold Shield Fac¬ 
ulty Prize to recognize mid-career 
UCLA faculty who have demon¬ 
strated outstanding achievement in 
teaching and in research or creative 
activity. Since 1971, the alumnae 
group has directed funds to the 
Oral History Program for inter¬ 
views, equipment, student intern¬ 
ships, and occasional special needs. 

The Oral History Endowment 
Fund was established in 1991 to 
support future interviews and pro¬ 
jects pertaining to the UCLA and 
Los Angeles communities. Since 
its beginning in 1959, the UCLA 
Oral History Program has col¬ 
lected and preserved interview 
tapes and transcripts with nearly 
500 individuals, and has become 
one of the nations leading 
university-based oral history 
research programs. ■ 
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Newly Acquired Barlow Medical Collection Supports 
the Study of the Impact of Medicine and Science on Society 


Known as the Barlow Medical Library, it was the core col¬ 
lection on which the Los Angeles County Medical Associa¬ 
tion (LACMA) was based. Begun in 1899, the 
Barlow Library grew from 50 volumes to 
13,000 volumes in a period of 30 years 
through the efforts of many South¬ 
ern California physicians and 
institutions. In 1934 the Asso¬ 
ciation assumed responsibility 
for the Library and kept it in¬ 
tact for another 58 years. In 
1992, when LACMA closed its 
library, the association trans¬ 
ferred the collection to UCLA’s 
Louise Darling Biomedical Li¬ 
brary. 

With its wealth of late 19th and 
early 20th century medical works, the 
collection represents a snapshot of medi¬ 
cine as it was practiced over a period of 3 
years. It also contains 300 rare books 
dating for the most part from the early 
19th century, but with a few earlier dates 
present. 

Thus the transfer of the Barlow Li¬ 
brary has significantly enhanced the 


Biomedical Library’s ability to support the disciplines that are 
currently turning their attention to 19th and 20th century top¬ 
ics about the impact that science and medicine has 
had on society. 

While mounting an exhibit for the an¬ 
nual meeting of the Association of Califor¬ 
nia Midwives in Pomona, Kathy Dona¬ 
hue, Head of the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s History and Special Collec¬ 
tions Division, reports finding a 
wonderful work by Wooster Beach, 
An Improved System of Midwifery 
(1847) amongst the Barlow 
books, with highly interesting 
lithographs on the subject. 

She further relates the enthusi¬ 
asm engendered among the 
modern midwives upon viewing 
such unusual early illustrations of the 
practice of their profession. Elizabeth Lomax, 
a faculty member in Medical History, has 
also found the pediatric surgery materials, 
as weU as other works on children, most 
helpful. Although the Barlow Library was 
moved to UCLA just this last September, 
its potential is already being recognized. ■ 



Lithograph from the Wooster Beach 
book with the somewhat societally 
revealing (full) title: An Improved System 
of Midwifery, adapted to the reformed 
practice of medicine: to which is annexed, a 
compendium of the treatment of female and 
infantile diseases with remarks on 
physiological and moral elevation. 


A Tribute to Animator 
Walter Lantz 

The creator of Woody Woodpecker, Andy Panda, Oswald 
the Rabbit, Reddi Kilowatt, and other animated characters, 
has provided continued support for the Library’s Walter Lantz 
Archive, most recently with a gift to fund a survey to identify 
the physical condition of the cartoon cels in the collection by 
production title and number. 

Donated by Lantz to the Arts Library-Special Collections 
in 1979, the archive of production materials are from ani¬ 
mated films and shorts produced by Universal and the Lantz 
Studio from the late 1930s to 1972. The collection includes 
sketches, scripts, production and audio notes, sheet music, 
publicity stills, clippings, and correspondence, plus more than 
50,000 original animation cels and several hundred back¬ 
grounds. In addition, the Music Library holds the manuscript 
music scores with detail sheets for the Lantz cartoons. The 
Film & Television Archive holds more than twenty-five of Wal¬ 
ter Lantz’s cartoon shorts, spanning the early 1930s to the 
1960s. 

A recipient of a Special Achievement Oscar, Walter Lantz 
was honored in November with a two-day tribute at UCLA. 


Walter Lantz with Natalie Wood 
and Freddie Bartholomew at 
1948 Woody Woodpecker haircut 
contest. 

The program featured a screening of his rare clips, short sub¬ 
jects, and a 90-minute cartoon matinee including titles such as 
“Farmyard Follies” (l928),“Cartoonland Mysteries” (1936), 
and “Destination Meatball” (1951). An exhibit of Lantz’s stu¬ 
dio art from the Library’s collection was on display and sev¬ 
eral Lantz associates spoke about working with this master of 
animation. 

The tribute was sponsored by the UCLA Film and Televi¬ 
sion Archive, the Animation Workshop,and the Department 
of Film and Television, in association with the Library and 
ASIFA-Hollywood. ■ 
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The Impact and 
Involvement of a 

UbiquitousJewish 
Studies Bibliographer 


Interviews with the bibliographer and four 
faculty members by UCLA Librarian Editor 
Arthur Ginsberg 


“I do have highly or¬ 
ganized filing cabinets, 
but I rarely have time 
to file anything. Luck¬ 
ily I can remember 
which piles on my 
desk or table or chairs 
are from what date and 
how deep something 
has descended. People 
say they are amazed 
how I can find any¬ 
thing in my office, and 
sometimes I am too.” 
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A bout this title: at the outset I intended to 
call this piece “Schmoozing with David 
Hirsch,” thinking that it simply and suc¬ 
cinctly described what we’d be doing. However, 
Hirsch explained to me that, “Actually, the word 
is schmues. Schmooz is from American, anglicized 
Yiddish,or more precisely Yinglish.To shmues*’ he 
continued, “is just informal chatting,” as they did 
when he was at Penn during their Yiddish coffee 
hour which was called the Shmues Sho. Shmues 
meaning chatting; sho meaning hour. 

I was forewarned. In discussing the work of a 
Jewish studies bibliographer with a Jewish studies 

bibliographer, 
there would 
be no simple 
answers— 
probably no 
simple ques¬ 
tions either. 
So to 

broaden my 
inquiry into 
Jewish stud¬ 
ies bibliog¬ 
raphy, I 
invited four 
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members of the Jewish studies faculty to en¬ 
gage in some scholarly kibbitzing (my words) 
about their multi-lingual, esoteric, vital, nourish¬ 
ing, flourishing, literary, contextualized, and glo¬ 
balized (their words) field. Specifically, I inquired 
as to their thoughts concerning the Library’s 
Jewish studies collection, their areas of re¬ 
search as well as those of their students, and 
most particularly about their professional and 
scholarly relationships with David Hirsch. 

First, as a Jewish studies bibliographer, would 
you agree with the description of Jews as 
**the people of the book?** 

HIRSCH: As a people, Jews probably do publish 
more per capita than anyone else. Jewish studies covers 
the whole world and really the whole gamut of lan¬ 
guages. Materials are published all over the world, which 
probably makes Jewish studies more truly international 
than almost any other field. Also it encompasses relig¬ 
ion, literature, folklore, history, music, political science 
and so on. 

DAVIDSON: When it’s said that the Jewish people 
are the people of the book, it’s true! How to put it? The 

ratio of books to Jewish popula¬ 
tion probably is the highest ra¬ 
tio of any class of literature to 
any identifiable ethnic group. 
That idea alone makes David 
Hirsch’s job as a bibliographer 
more difficult than most be¬ 
cause there are a variety of sub¬ 
groups and sub-subjects. 

Holocaust studies, for in¬ 
stance, is one subset of Jewish 
history that has its own litera¬ 
ture. Then there’s a whole sub¬ 
subset which consists of books commemorating Jewish 
communities in eastern Europe that have been de¬ 
stroyed. Actually it goes even deeper as this area belongs 
to Jewish history, eastern European Jewish history and 
Holocaust studies, so it’s a sub-sub-subset. 

Does this Jewish literary and publishing 
tradition hold true both geographically and 
temporally? 

HIRSCH: Definitely. The Jews in Medieval Spain 
represent a very old literary tradition. The Jews in Ger¬ 
many have more of a tradition of scholarly than literary 


writing. I think the literary tradition in Spain is closely 
related to the Arab literary tradition. They wrote poems 
in Hebrew using an Arabic meter. In Israel now there’s a 
brand new tradition. Mothers of soldiers who died in 
Israel’s various wars are publishing their sons’ books of 
poetry. 

HADDA: European Jewish immigrants were, as far 
as I can tell, almost fully literate as a population. Many 

Yiddish newspapers had literary 
supplements, and people read 
them. So there’s a heritage of 
not only reading to keep in¬ 
formed, but reading to find ful¬ 
fillment in life. One of the 
anecdotes that always amused 
me is that when Morris Hilquit 
was running for office in New 
York he proposed his platform 
in poetry to make it more sal¬ 
able and it was published in the 
Yiddish press. 

I used to get calls regularly, though not so often any¬ 
more. Somebody would die, a Yiddish speaker, and that 
person’s child who was then maybe in his or her 50s or 
60s would ask: “I have a library; can you use it?” The 
people who were a little bit left wing would have a cer¬ 
tain kind of library; the people who were more left wing 
would have a different library—but, they all had the clas¬ 
sics. They all had Sholom Aleichem, they all had Peretz. 
The educated people had poetry and more esoteric 
things. But the average person had a library. Having a li¬ 
brary wasn’t so much what it meant to be an educated 
person, but what it meant to be a person in the world. 

MYERS: The literary medium has been the defining 
medium through which Jews have expressed themselves 

and that leads to what I call a 
Jewish imperative to read and 
write. Not simply Torah, Tal¬ 
mud, and rabbinic commentar¬ 
ies but there’s been a process of 
ongoing exegesis of the core 
texts. This process of interpreta¬ 
tion of core texts yields a re¬ 
markably rich array of literary 
expression, even to this day. 

If we take a figure like Franz 
Kafka, who never directly ad¬ 
dressed a Jewish theme in any of 
his fiction, there are reputable 
scholars who have argued that Kafka was attempting to 
produce an exegesis upon important fundamental Jewish 



Herbert Davidson, 
Professor of Near 
Eastern Languages and 
Cultures 



Janet Hadda, 

Professor of Yiddish and 
Germanic Languages 



David N. Myers, 
Assistant Professor of 
History 
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themes or texts in some of his work. Philip Roth, an 
author with an ambivalent relationship to Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, nonetheless seems to be singularly obsessed with 
the question of Jewishness and chooses the literary me¬ 
dium as a way to express it. 

Our work as scholars is in many ways an additional 
layer of commentary and interpretation of the core texts. 
In our efforts we interact on a daily basis with the 
Library and without it we would not be capable of this 
undertaking. 

HiRSCH: When you factor the current explosion in 
publications internationally into the rich multi-lingual 
literary tradition, and the wide range of historical con¬ 
texts and locations, it means you really have to sift 
through everything to decide what the Library should 
buy. 

This explosion in publishing you mention, is 
it an explosion of new investigation and 
writing, or just one of renewed publishing of 
older materials? 

HIRSCH: Both. There are new reprints of classical 
rabbinic works and old established journals like one in 
Spain called Sefarad which has been publishing, I think, 
since the early 40s. But at the same time there are many 
new journals coming out in Spain, even in places like 
Catalonia, on a bit more popular level. They are desir¬ 
able to even more people as more universities establish 
centers for Jewish studies. 

Now from Romania there’s a new scholarly journal 
called Studia Judaica. Like all the 
socialized countries which recently 
have turned to the free market, Ro¬ 
mania stopped state subsidies for 
publishing enterprises which 
means materials now cost much 
more. 

Today we even have books pub¬ 
lished by the Jewish community 
in places like the Congo or Zim¬ 
babwe. Such small and/or “ex¬ 
otic” communities are rarely be¬ 
ing documented or collected and 
as a result I think it is important 
to do so. 

This explosion in publica¬ 
tions isn’t limited to new coun¬ 
tries or those newly liberated. 

There are more and more Eng¬ 
lish-language materials coming 
out of Holland and Germany, 


where prices, incidentally, are skyrocketing and the dol¬ 
lar is very weak. 

Let's talk specifically about UCLA*s Jewish 
studies collection. Tve heard there*s a 
somewhat intriguing story behind its 
beginnings. 

HIRSCH:The UCLA Library’s collection has been 
built up in a very short time. The nucleus of our current 
holdings in Judaica and Hebraica, the Cummings Col¬ 
lection, was purchased in 1963 from an antiquarian book¬ 
store, Bamberger and Wahrman, in Jerusalem. The 
owners had died and the heirs decided to dispose of the 
entire stock of the store. The Theodore and Suzanne 
Cummings family provided the funds for this purchase 
of about 33,000 books. 

BAND: In 1963, when I was in Jerusalem, we lucked 

into something. I was buying a 
book for myself, and the man 
there had heard I’d been buying 
collections for UCLA. Word 
gets around among book dealers 
very fast. He asked if I’d be in¬ 
terested in buying a major col¬ 
lection which was in 
Amsterdam. I asked him to de¬ 
scribe the collection in question. 
When he did I knew right away 
he was talking about this book¬ 
store in Jerusalem. So I asked if 



Arnold J. Band, 
Professor of Hebrew 
and Connparative 
Literature 
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Nahmanides, ca. I 195-ca. 1270. Perush ha-Torah. Lisbon, EliezerToledano, 15 July 1489. This edition of 
Nahmanides' commentary on the Torah was the first Jewish book printed in Lisbon, and is the oldest in the 
UCLA Library'? Jewish studies collection. 
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the collection in Amsterdam happened to be the collec¬ 
tion we were sitting in and he said it could be. I wrote 
back to UCLA: 

“This is the most important collection of Hebraica 
and Judaica available [for sale], in the world today ... If 
we get this library we will immediately have one of the 
most impressive Hebraica collections in the world . . . 
This is the library we have been dreaming of” 

Shimeon Brisman, David’s predecessor and also a 
magnificent bibliographer, came to Jerusalem to finish 
the negotiations for the collection we’ve built around. I 
dare say today, among university libraries, we’re now sec¬ 
ond to Harvard (who’ve been collecting twice as long). 

DAVIDSON: Following the Cummings Collection 
acquisition there was a period when we were getting 
books from the Public Law 480 program. In exchange 
for surplus food the U.S. sent abroad to developing coun¬ 
tries, they paid us back with books. Can you imagine? It 
just sounds too sensible 
for Washington. Egyp¬ 
tian books, Arabic books, 
and books from Israel 
were received that way. 

HIRSCH: Since then 
there have been some ad¬ 
ditional acquisitions of 
entire collections that 
have substantially en¬ 
hanced our collection. 

Through the generosity 
of Barbie and Lawrence 
Weinberg in the 1970s, 
we were able to purchase 
a large Ladino collection 
with some very unusual 
materials. The Rosen- 
berg-Lewin Collection of 
Jewish Manuscripts from 
Ancona, Italy, consists of 
several hundred manu¬ 
scripts related to Jewish 
history, religion, some sci¬ 
ence-related manuscripts, 

Talmudic commentaries, 
and letters of various im¬ 
portant rabbis. Harriet 
and Fred Rochlin, who 
are architects here in Los 
Angeles, donated their 
entire archive to UCLA 
in 1990. It includes about 


20,000 documents (papers, photographs and oral histo¬ 
ries) related to the heritage of Jews in the western 
United States. 

What would you point to as the special 
strengths of our collection—those that 
attract scholars from universities throughout 
the world? 

HIRSCH: In addition to some I’ve already men¬ 
tioned, we have one of the finest collections in the coun¬ 
try of Yizker Bikher. Those are memorial books, 
commemorating Jewish communities which were de¬ 
stroyed in Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union during 
the Holocaust. Shimeon Brisman was very active in 
building this collection and I’ve continued with that. We 
have, I think, close to 500 communities represented. 
Yizker Bikher are widely used by Jewish historians and 
also by Jewish genealogists researching their roots. 

Our collection of early 
Italian-Hebrew imprints, 
which are part of the Ah- 
manson-Murphy First 
Century of Italian Printing 
Collection in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collec¬ 
tions, is also outstanding. 
These are late 15th century 
and i6th century Hebrew 
books printed in Italy. 


Is my perception 
correct that an 
ORION search on 
Jewish studies 
topics produces 
results showing 
that the collection 
includes holdings 
throughout the 
entire library 
system? 

HIRSCH: It’s true that 
while there are areas where 
it is concentrated, such as 
in the University Research 
Library and the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collec¬ 
tions, there are materials in 
many other libraries. For 
example, we have a large 
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collection of Yiddish sheet music which is housed in the 
Archive of Popular American Music. There are materials 
in the Arts Library and the Music Library. There are 
some Israeli government documents in the Public Af¬ 
fairs Service and some current Israeli law materials and 
books and periodicals related to Jewish law in the Eng¬ 
lish language at the Law Library. This is really the na¬ 
ture of area studies that cover a wide range of disciplines. 

Given the extraordinarily international 
nature of the field, how many languages do 
you have to know and employ just to do your 
job? 

HIRSCH: Obviously the languages I employ most 
are Hebrew, Yiddish, and English. I have studied, and 
use with consistency, Ladino (the Sephardic counter¬ 
point of Yiddish), Spanish, French, Italian, and occasion¬ 
ally Turkish. As for languages in 
Cyrillic script. I’m not fluent in any 
Slavic language, but I can read 
enough to help process a request. I 
also employ Arabic a great deal be¬ 
cause there are a lot of materials in 
Arabic on the Arab/Israeli conflict. 


How did you acquire even 
minimal facility in such an 
array of languages? 

HIRSCH: For one thing, I spent 
four years in Egypt as a graduate stu¬ 
dent at the American University in 
Cairo where I worked as an archivist 
for the Jewish community. I have 
spent some time in other parts of the 
Arab world, and Turkey as well. 

Since I’ve been at UCLA, in addi¬ 
tion to Armenian and Uzbek, I 
audited Romanian classes for several 
months and Hungarian classes for a 
year. I also spent a month at the Re¬ 
search Center of Jewish History and 
Culture in Poland and picked up 
some Polish there. With less repres¬ 
sive regimes in Eastern Europe now, 
Jewish publishing will increase and I 
expect these languages will become 
even more useful. Because many of 
these languages, like Hebrew, are in 
a non-Roman script, the Jewish stud¬ 
ies bibliographer’s job requires a 



Rimon. Berlin: The Rimon publishing com¬ 
pany. No. 5, 1923. This Hebrew illustrated 
magazine of art and letters, now out of 
print, was published bimonthly. It embraced 
the study, both retrospective and contem¬ 
porary, of art in all its manifestations—paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, music, theater The literary 
section included fiction, poetry, and critical 
and philosophical essays. Special attention 
was devoted to the artistic production of 
the Jews in the present and past. This illus¬ 
tration of chassidic dance from Mlava 
Malka, was executed by Agadatl from a cos¬ 
tume design by B. Aronson. 


great deal of interaction with many other library depart¬ 
ments. 

Why is that so? 

HIRSCH: Because transliteration schemes are prob¬ 
lematic, and incorporating non-Roman scripts into com¬ 
puter systems is difficult, knowledge of the Hebrew 
alphabet and of previous, as well as current, translitera¬ 
tion schemes of the Library of Congress is required al¬ 
most every step of the way, from acquisitions to 
cataloging to specialized reference. 

DAVIDSON: Hebrew in its various stages is a diffi¬ 
cult language, because it includes Biblical Hebrew, Rab¬ 
binic Hebrew, a language by itself, and Medieval 
Hebrew. When he was hired, nobody knew Hirsch had 
such a gift for picking up languages just like that. I was 
concerned about older material. Rabbinic material, but 
he knows how to handle those—he’s 
extraordinary. 

HAD DA: It’s very unusual that 
somebody would know both Arabic 
and Yiddish. But it’s not simply David 
Hirsch’s language facility, but what he 
has been able to do with that in terms 
of getting access to a variety of differ¬ 
ent pools of information about the 
Jewish aspect of many different places 
and cultures in order to both support 
the Jewish studies program and build 
the collection. 


Beyond buying materials 
you judge to be current and 
important or what*s needed 
to build on the collection's 
existing strengths, can I 
assume that another way 
the collection is built is for 
faculty members to request 
specific materials for 
classes or in their areas of 
specialization? 

HIRSCH: Of course. I’m aware 
that our faculty members each have 
their specific research interests, in ar¬ 
eas like medieval Jewish philosophy, 
Jewish, modern Jewish, Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature and so on. New 
German Judaica is another. I try to 
keep them abreast of new materials in 
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their fields. When I see some item online in one of their 
areas of interest I’ll send them a screen mail alerting 
them to it. I also get calls asking if we have acquired 
such and such a new book. Usually we have. 

BAND: I teach a graduate seminar in Modern He¬ 
brew Literature, Poetry and Prose. Every year I deal 
with a different author or a different set of authors or a 
different set of problems. To support that type of work I 
need a sizable modern Hebrew collection. When I first 
came to UCLA in 1959, what I found here was shocking. 
I had considerably more in my own private library. 

That’s the reason we began buying so aggressively and 
with enormous success. Now you can do very serious re¬ 
search work at the graduate level in my area. 

HADDA: The Library’s collection in Yiddish is ex¬ 
cellent; it’s unusual for me to look for anything standard 
that isn’t there. Earlier in my career I was working on 
the American Yiddish poet Glatstein who is a member 
of a particular literary group. The group published a lit¬ 
tle poetry journal, In zikh (Inside the Self), and the Li¬ 
brary has it. We have some very curious, rare things in 
Yiddish, including such materials as literary journals 
that may only have come out for a year or two, for in¬ 
stance, in the twenties. 

MYERS: My main schol¬ 
arly interests lie in the field 
of modern Jewish intellec¬ 
tual history. In fact, I made 
extensive use of the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library writ¬ 
ing my doctoral dissertation 
(from Columbia), that ex¬ 
plored the impact of Zion¬ 
ism on Jewish 
historiography. 

In my next research pro¬ 
ject, which will explore the 
meeting of eastern Euro¬ 
pean Jewish cultural activ¬ 
ists and German Jewish 
cultural activists in Weimar 
Berlin, I’m going to be pay¬ 
ing specific attention to the 
huge proliferation of He¬ 
brew and Yiddish publish¬ 
ing in Weimar Germany in 
the post-World War I pe¬ 
riod. I’ve already begun to 
do preliminary research and 
the Library has many of the 
important journals and 


scholarly organs published in Berlin in that period. 

This is a library which has everything it should have, 
and a lot of esoteric materials that it shouldn’t have— 
that is to say, things which I find that are really surprises. 
I’ve done research at the University of Tel Aviv, the He¬ 
brew University in Jerusalem, at Columbia and at Har¬ 
vard, four of the best Hebraica and Judaica collections in 
the world, and with which I find ours to be equal. 

Are there any demands made by the formal 
academic program itself around which you 
also build the collection? 

HIRSCH:The academic program in Jewish studies 
at UCLA has two endowed faculty chairs which are in 
areas that clearly merit special attention. For the newly 
endowed Maurice Amado Chair in Sephardic studies, I 
am working to build up the Sephardic collection in 
preparation for whoever fills this position. 

What has made Sephardic studies recently so 
high profile? 

HIRSCH: Remember that 1992 was not just the 
500th anniversary of Columbus but also the 500th anni¬ 
versary of the Spanish Inquisition and the expulsion of 

the Jews. Spain, which is 
becoming a center for 
Jewish studies and 
Sephardic studies in par¬ 
ticular, has decided it was 
an opportune time to in¬ 
vestigate its own history. 
An enormous amount of 
material has come out of 
Spain for the quincenten- 
niary. 

We also have a chair 
in Holocaust studies 
which was endowed by 
The 1939 Club, a group of 
Polish Jewish Holocaust 
survivors in Los Angeles. 
Previous to my coming 
here The 1939 Club was 
instrumental in the Li¬ 
brary’s acquiring a lot of 
material that portrayed 
the rise and fall of the 
Nazi regime and the his¬ 
tory of the Jews during 
this period, and I’ve been 
building on that. 
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Der Groyser kundes: a zhurnal far humor, vits, un satire. New York, 1910. 
Political satirical Yiddish magazine. Both American and Jewish commu¬ 
nity politics were fair game. 































































While there's an undergraduate program that 
offers a major in Jewish studies, am I right that 
someone pursuing work on a graduate level 
does so out of one of the other academic 
departments? 


lish and German. I’ve also referred a student who is inter¬ 
ested in Japanese attitudes towards Jews in the 20th cen¬ 
tury and David has been able to help him discover a 
number of important texts related to that theme. That’s 
somewhat off the beaten path of Jewish history. 


HIRSCH: Right, what they are awarded is a master’s or 
Ph.D. in Germanic languages, history, political science, 
education, sociology, linguistics, music, art. Near Eastern 
languages and cultures, or whatever. This past spring when 
I prepared a bibliography from ORION records of all the 
masters and doctoral theses in Jewish studies completed at 
UCLA since the program began, the total came to the sub¬ 
stantial (and somewhat surprising) figure of 144. 

There have been quite a few Ph.D.’s in Comparative 
Literature. There is one graduate student now doing his 
dissertation on Romanian Jewish history. We really didn’t 
have much in the way of current materials from Romania, 
so I subscribed to two periodicals for him. Minimum and 
Revista Cultului Mozaic, which he is using intensively. 

BAND: One of the exciting things about being a bibli¬ 
ographer or librarian at a university like UCLA it would 
seem to me, is that you’re really dealing with people. At 
times students can be frustrated, walking around the li¬ 
brary for hours without realizing they can get the answer 
from David in two minutes. 

Over the years I’ve turned out 18 Doctorates in modern 
Hebrew literature. The dissertation of the 19th is on the 
Hebrew poet Dan Pagis, relating him to the Holocaust ex¬ 
perience—he was a survivor—and relating that to the 
German-Jewish poet Paul Celan. It’s a psychoanalytic ap¬ 
proach. As for the books that he needs for his research, 
most of them are here. 

The 2oth doctoral student starting this fall is an Israeli 
woman who’s working on images of Jesus in the crucifix¬ 
ion, in modern Jewish literature and art, and as a moment 
in Jewish history. Jesus’s crucifixion doesn’t come into the 
artistic consciousness of the Jews until 1905, which is a sign 
of the Jewish integration into western culture. She’s using 
both the University Research and Arts libraries. 

DAVIDSON: We had a student here who worked with 
me in medieval grammar—not a subject that the Library 
might have consciously gone for when you think of it but 
he found what he needed. It’s a wonder, when you think 
how minuscule the formal budget is for buying books in 
Jewish studies, that we do so well. 

MYERS: Hirsch has been extremely helpful assisting 
several of my students. One of them is working on the Jew¬ 
ish side of German-Jewish philosopher Leo Strauss, and 
David not only helped him find materials, in this case 
through interlibrary loan, but also helped him compile an 
extensive bibliography of Strauss’s writings in both Eng- 


Then is it accurate to say that you see your 
role in terms of making materials accessible for 
students or faculty, whether it's acquiring them 
for the Library or locating them somewhere 
else? 


HIRSCH: As a bibliographer you try to make these 
things accessible. If not directly from UCLA, then from 
the next easiest place to get them. This happens especially 
with some of the older materials and especially periodicals 
and those that are long out of print that we don’t own. In 
these cases I check the holdings of other universities 
through the wonders of the Internet. Often I can access a 
lot of collections which are not online through personal 
contact. Our Association of Judaic Libraries is fairly close- 
knit and in constant contact with each other. Also, when 
I’m aware in advance of a gap that we can’t afford to fill 
through personal contacts, I try to make sure that I know 
where I can borrow these materials. 

BAND: I was looking for a particular periodical. I 
needed names of Sephardic writers who dealt with the na¬ 
tionalist problem of where Sephardic writers fit in with 
the Ashkenazic writers on the questions of Zionism. 

(There is a Sephardic Zionism as opposed to an 
Ashkenazic Zionism.) David told me I could find a run of 
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the periodical Ba-ma arakhah at the University of Juda¬ 
ism. He knows that they have it. Don’t ask me how he 
knows, he just does. 

The Los Angeles area could be considered a 
center for Jewish studies libraries in that, 
along with UCLA, there*s the University of 
Judaism, Hebrew Union College, and the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center. Can you 
differentiate between UCLA and the others 
in terms of their collections? 

HIRSCH: Hebrew Union College and the University 
of Judaism both have a greater concentration on religion 
and Jewish liturgy in their collections. On the other 
hand, we collect more aggressively in western European 
languages. We also have a very strong Middle Eastern 
acquisitions program, with quite a bit about Arab/Israeli 
relations and the Arab/Israeli conflict, which really is a 
part of Jewish studies. 

Does your familiarity with the holdings of 
these locally accessible collections affect 
your own decisions about what we should 
acquire? 

HIRSCH: It can. For example, in modern rabbinic 
and Jewish education materials in Hebrew, I will defer to 
either the University of Judaism or Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege, although I still buy some classical rabbinics. I will 
pick up responsa by classical rabbis which I think are im¬ 
portant for us to have. Responsa are compilations of ques¬ 
tions and answers about religious practice. Someone 
writes to a rabbi and the rabbi responds. We have one of 
the largest collections of classical responsa nationally. It’s 
unfortunate that I can’t afford to keep up with modern 
responsa or modern rabbinic commentaries on the Bible 
or on the Talmud, but there is no curriculum which util¬ 
izes the new rabbinic materials right now. As a faculty 
member told me: “I think these materials have to ripen 
for another hundred years or so before they will really be 
of much use.” 

/\s youVe described, the works of fiction you 
acquire are determined by their Jewish 
themes of subject matter rather than simply 
by having a Jewish author. Most of this 
Jewish fiction would be used by who then, 
someone in comparative literature? 

HIRSCH: Possibly, or in the English Department 
where they teach American Jewish literature. Or in 
Germanic languages. There is an increasing amount of 
Hebrew literature and Yiddish literature translated into 


English, and therefore accessible to the majority of our 
readers. So I try very hard to put a representative sam¬ 
pling of at least the best authors who are translated into 
English on the New Book Shelf in the University Re¬ 
search Library lobby for both browsing and borrowing 
by all our users. 

As a non-faculty member on the Jewish 
Studies Faculty Steering Committee, do you 
get involved in course development? 

HIRSCH: Actually, individual faculty members pro¬ 
pose their own courses to their own departments, not to 
the committee. But members do share ideas with the 
committee and it’s useful to me to hear what faculty are 
thinking in terms of curriculum so I can anticipate li¬ 
brary needs. One idea that’s come up is that the commit¬ 
tee would like me to offer a course in Jewish studies 
bibliography which I would like to do, eventually, time 
permitting. 
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Saul, ha-Kohen, of Canadia, fl. 16th century. She'elot lehe-hak- 
ham Sha'ul ha-Kohen: Sha'al me-et he-hakham .. .Adon Yithak 
Abravanel. Amsterdam? 1767. Responsa between Saul of Ca¬ 
nadia and Don Isaac Abrabanel. 
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to search. That was an article that I couldn’t have pulled 
off without David’s assistance and Library resources— 
not only material we’ve bought, but information from 
other databases as well. 


Isaac Bashevis 
Singer Z/oteh 
the Goat and 
Other Stories. 

Pictures by 
Maurice Sen- 
dak. New York: 
Harper & Row, 

1966.This Sen- 
dak illustration 
for the story 
The Last Schle- 
miel captures 
visually the hu¬ 
man angst 
characteristic 
of Singer’s 
work. 


So you*d say all these new information 
technologies are having an impact on your 
work, like everyone else in the Library? 

HIRSCH: To say the least. There are now a fair num¬ 
ber of Jewish studies periodicals which are indexed in da¬ 
tabases online which makes things a lot more accessible. 
Through the Internet I am able to access catalogs of 
other libraries like Princeton and Harvard, which have 
major Judaica collections. Even the Library of Congress 
has come into the 20th century before it’s ended and 
now has e-mail, allowing me to communicate with col¬ 
leagues there. I can also stay in close contact with other 
Judaica and Middle East librarians both in the U.S. and 
abroad through e-mail, and online Middle East and 
Judaica discussion groups such as the “Wired Middle 
East Librarian,” “Ha-Safran, the online Judaica librari¬ 
ans’ newsletter,” and “Global Jewish Internet.” 

To return to my work with the committee, last fall we 
decided to publish a newsletter, Jewish Studies at UCLA. 

I became involved because not only did I have informa¬ 
tion on library resources but also because I keep up to 
date on regional Jewish studies activities like academic 
lectures and workshops. I hope to include something 

about our collection or the Li¬ 
brary in every issue. 


Then what specific roles do you have as the 
Jewish studies bibliographer on the faculty 
committee? 


HIRSCH: One thing I’ve done, with the committee 
and with Jewish studies fac¬ 
ulty generally, is to take an 
active and ongoing role in 
promoting the new informa¬ 
tion technologies. 

BAND: I did an article 
two years ago that was a sur¬ 
vey of literary criticism in Is¬ 
rael in the 1980s. I wanted to 
get my hands on every collec¬ 
tion of criticism available to 
get an overview, but soon I 
saw there was no end to it. 

So David did a computer 
search. And when I publish¬ 
ed, people were amazed that 
I had probably the most 
complete bibliographic list 
that anybody’s put out on 
Hebrew literary criticism of 
the 1980s. This was simply 
done on David Hirsch’s com¬ 
puter because he knows how 


Monika Krajewska. Time of Stones. Warsaw: Interpress, 1983. 
David Hirsch met the scholar-photographer-author in Krakow. 
Her book, now out of print, was a gift from an acquaintance 
Hirsch made during a visit to Poland who describes himself as 
the entire postwar generation of Krakow Jews. 


The fund-raising 
activities in which 
you’re involved, are 
they normally part 
of a bibliographer’s 
role in a research 
library? 

HIRSCH: They certainly 
seem to be these days. Be¬ 
cause our state-funded alloca¬ 
tions are insufficient now to 
support our current needs, I 
work closely with the Li¬ 
brary’s Director of Develop¬ 
ment, to identify and 
approach sources of outside 
funding. 
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Would you describe some of these efforts? 

HIRSCH: One was a milestone $20,000 Judaica ma¬ 
terials endowment from the Lucius N. Littauer Founda¬ 
tion. When I learned that they had given money to 
other Jewish studies programs, I suggested that we put 
together a proposal, and it worked. 

The Los Angeles Friends of the National Yiddish 
Book Center raised over $30,000 which they made avail¬ 
able to purchase Yiddish books from the Center’s cata¬ 
log. I described the Library’s Jewish studies collections 
and needs to this group at a reception last fall. 

H ADDA: With regard to the National Yiddish Book 
Center, David really played a key role in terms of our se¬ 
curing this gift; when it came down to certain technical 
questions about transfer of materials and things of that 
sort, David was right there. 

Last year the Yiddish program was given a $50,000 
gift. Michael and Irene Ross read a piece I had written 
about how on August 12,1952 Stalin ordered the execu¬ 
tion of all the great Yiddish writers who hadn’t already 
been killed. The Rosses were very moved and decided to 
do something for UCLA. Some of the Ross gift was 
used for a lecturer to teach elementary Yiddish which 
has really enlivened the program. During the 1992/93 aca¬ 
demic year, part of their contribution was designated to 


be used for library materials, and was allocated directly 
to David for Yiddish acquisitions. 

HIRSCH: Recently, a smaller sum was granted from 
the Institute for Turkish Studies for Sephardic studies 
materials, and I’ve spoken to the UCLA Jewish Alumni 
about materials in Jewish history. There are a number of 
other organizations and Jewish foundations which have 
donor potential and eventually I hope to contact them 
all. 

H ADDA: I never saw a foundation grant in Jewish 
studies come for the Library until David arrived. I sup¬ 
pose we are moving more towards a grant-oriented aca¬ 
demic economy; still it wouldn’t necessarily be expected 
that the bibliographer would know how it was done. 

Do you consider the extensive traveling you 

do critical to your work as a bibliographer? 

HIRSCH: In a field like Jewish Studies, travel is im¬ 
portant in order to make contacts and establish a net¬ 
work internationally. Face-to-face contact pays off, often 
resulting in an acquisition that would not be possible 
through commercial channels. I often find out about 
publications which might otherwise be overlooked. 

Last year I went to Poland for a summer program, 
“Tracing the Jewish Heritage in Poland,” at the Research 
Center for Jewish History and Culture of Jagiellonian 


S ome potential new direc¬ 
tions for Jewish studies 
that would influence the 
shape of the Library’s collec¬ 
tion. 

JANET HADDA: In talking with 
my colleagues who are involved with 
Yiddish, we are all thinking in terms of 
Yiddish and something else, Yiddish 
and Polish, Yiddish and American lit., 
Yiddish and biography and autobiogra¬ 
phy. I’m a psychoanalyst, so for me it’s 
Yiddish and psychoanalysis. Jewish 
studies is certainly not just Jewish his¬ 
tory and Middle East politics. 

I was just reading a story by a Brit¬ 
ish Jewish fiction writer: a new version 
of the go/em story. One could build a 
course around versions of these stories. 
It’s been done for Faust; why not the 
go/em? 


When I changed the title of a 
course that used to be called “German- 
Jewish Literature in English Transla¬ 
tion” to “From Dream to Nightmare: 
The German Jewish Experience,” the 
enrollment doubled. It was because stu¬ 
dents who were not Jewish thought, 
“well there’s something that I want to 
find out about.” Some of the most mov¬ 
ing conversations that have occurred in 
my classes have been between the Jew¬ 
ish and non-Jewish students who may 
have a conflict over something. And I 
welcome more of that in the future be¬ 
cause class is a safe place to discuss dis¬ 
agreements. In Jewish studies as 
everywhere, I guess, it’s important to 
teach people to love the literature but 
it’s also important to teach them to be 
tolerant. Tolerant of each other, both 
ways. 

Recently there was a faculty seminar 
about the internment of the Japanese- 


Americans during World War II. I 
think that area could be a marvelous in¬ 
teraction with Jewish studies. I want to 
say explicitly that I don’t expect this 
kind of movement in Jewish studies to 
cause diminution or dilution of the Jew¬ 
ish content or Jewish focus. 

ARNOLD BAND:There’s the 
whole area of Jewish TV and film 
which I want to develop in the future. 
David Hirsch is helping me search for 
what resources we presently have. It 
seems logical to me that in this city we 
should have a major Jewish TV and 
film archive and regular programs of ex¬ 
hibiting them. 

By Jewish TV and film it’s clear I 
mean Israeli feature films, documenta¬ 
ries and historical films. Also, there’s 
the basic area of Yiddish films. They 
don’t make them any more but there 
was an historical period during the 
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University in Krakow. (I received a fellowship for tui¬ 
tion, food and housing from Project Judaica, a private 
foundation in Washington, D.C.) One of the Polish par¬ 
ticipants, a young fellow I met who is doing his Ph.D. 
on the Jewish messianic movements in Poland, sends me 
information and publications, and communicates regu¬ 
larly with me on e-mail. And via e-mail I can ask him to 
buy something difficult to get for me without delay and 
I will send him the money. 

While I was there I also made contact with a very rea¬ 
sonably-priced antiquarian Judaica dealer (a Gypsy from 
the town of Auschwitz) who sends me catalogs and lists. 
When I handed my business card out to vendors or pub¬ 
lishers or academics there, I got quite a few gifts as a re¬ 
sult. People said they would like to see their books 
represented at UCLA, so they sent me copies. 

Last fall I went for a month-long trip to Chile, Ar¬ 
gentina, Uruguay and Brazil on a Librarians Association 
of the University of California (LAUC) research grant 
for a project entitled “Bibliographic Access to Publica¬ 
tions in Latin American Jewish Studies.” 

I was able to acquire over 300 new monographic pub¬ 
lications as well as many serial issues, most without cost. 
A large percentage of these are not held anywhere else in 
the US. While there is a fair amount of Judaica being 
published in Latin America, unfortunately it s in very 
small print runs. I am trying to establish relations with 


institutes and publishers there to be sure that all of 
UCLA’s areas of interest in the region are covered. 

This summer I’m going to Spain for two to three 
weeks with Amado Foundation support specifically to 
make contact with Judaica publishers and vendors for ac¬ 
quisitions in Sephardic studies. 

MYERS: What impresses me about Hirsch is that 
he’s an aggressive collector who loves to collect. Evi¬ 
dence of his collecting ability was that a hundred books 
dropped into his hands in Brazil. He went expecting five 
volumes from some local Jewish organization and they 
rolled out a hundred volumes. 

Can I assume in addition to simply building 
this (world class) Jewish studies collection, 
you have your own particular and even 
personal aspirations for the collection? 

HIRSCH: On a few occasions over the thirty years 
we’ve been collecting we’ve been able to buy Judaica in 
real quantity and quality. But this can’t possibly replace 
consistent steady collecting over two or three hundred 
years as in the case of some other major universities. So 
invariably we do have certain gaps in our holdings that I 
would truly like to see filled. 

If I had the acquisition funds and staff hours to 
search through all the catalogs, I would buy what we 


1930S in Warsaw and in New York; then 
it died. Another potential area of study 
is film produced all over the world deal¬ 
ing with Jews and Jewish themes in his¬ 
tory. This is not quite the same as a 
fourth category which is the Holocaust, 
which is very special and an enormous 
area. 

Finally, there is the role of immi¬ 
grant Jews creating the film industry it¬ 
self, in New York and Hollywood. I see 
the integration of the Library holdings, 
the Film &. Television Archive holdings 
and Jewish studies classes to be taught 
and research that could be done. When 
I tell people about it they look me in 
the face and say, “Why didn’t you do it 
20 years ago?” and I say, “I didn’t think 
of it 20 years ago.” 

It’s important to acknowledge that 
in places like Germany and France 
there are new generations of Jewish 
scholars who are adding new perspec¬ 


tives to the Jewish past and overcoming 
the bipolar IsraeFAmerica monopoly of 
Jewish scholarship. It’s essential for the 
Library to keep pace with this globaliza¬ 
tion of Jewish studies. 

DAVID MYERS: I would like to 
see our library provide coverage for the 
entire western United States for the 
study of German Jewish history. My 
own admittedly parochial bias for the 
future would be first of all to continue 
to build on the strength in modern Jew¬ 
ish history, a leading point of interest 
for students and scholars here. 
Specifically, I’d like to acquire those im¬ 
portant German Jewish periodicals 
from the i8th through the 20th century 
that the Library does not have. In addi¬ 
tion there’s a new flourishing of scholar¬ 
ship on Jewish history by German 
historians now reflecting a new fascina¬ 
tion with-the Jewish past in Germany. 


I also think there’s going to be a lot 
of important scholarly literature pro¬ 
duced both in Spain and in Latin 
America reflecting upon the role of 
Marranos and of crypto-Jews who re¬ 
turn to Judaism in Europe and the new 
world. 

I believe that Jewish studies at an in¬ 
stitution of the quality and diversity of 
UCLA deserves a cohesive, comprehen¬ 
sive institutional home in the form of a 
center. With the growing numbers of 
students, the growing number of visit¬ 
ing scholars it would bring to campus, 
as well as the growing research interests 
of the faculty, the Library’s collection 
will be an absolutely essential constitu¬ 
ent of this growth. In many ways Jewish 
studies and library collections are paral¬ 
lel entities; the fate of one to a great ex¬ 
tent depends on the fate of the other. 
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need in areas such as Sephardic studies, Jewish history, 
old Ladino and Judeo-Arabic materials, older European 
materials and older Jewish periodicals which are avail¬ 
able sometimes on the antiquarian book market. I keep a 
file of out-of-print materials we need which I would ac¬ 
quire if we had the funds for that kind of retrospective 
purchasing. 

Then what do you do with your list without 

such funds being available? 

HIRSCH:! 'm saving it for a sunnier day. Some other 
materials that I’d really like to have would come from 
the Jewish National University Library in Jerusalem 
which has microfilmed a huge number of periodicals 
which are not widely held in this country. I am also 
working to acquire Judaica materials from Jewish com¬ 
munities which were formerly fairly repressed and are 
now able to publish. In Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hun¬ 
gary, there’s quite a bit more being published than be¬ 
fore. And from almost every republic in the former 
Soviet Union, where religion had been totally taboo, 
there are now many Jewish community organizations 
and most of them are publishing. 

So how do you deal with that? 

HIRSCH: Well, it isn’t easy. It used to be that there 
was the Soviet National Book Distribution Agency, 
Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, and since they were the sole 
distributor it was fairly easy. But since the centralized 
book distribution mechanism has totally fallen apart, we 
have to contact individual republics ourselves because 
none of our vendors so far have been able to handle it. 

I also confess to strong fascination with getting 
Judaica from unexpected and far-off places. I have a con¬ 
tact in Singapore, who reported that there were these 
two great books on the Jews of Singapore, The History of 
the Jews in Singapore, i8yo-ig4y and Communities of Singa¬ 
pore: A Catalogue of Oral History Interviews. He told me 
he’d send them and in return suggested I send him a 
photocopy of something of ours. I said to a friend who 
went off to Surinam, “Please look for this Jewish peri¬ 
odical. I have seen one issue of it but I want you to get 
me the complete run.” In Surinam I think there is a Jew¬ 
ish community of less than a few hundred so he went to 
the president of the Jewish community and he said, 
“Look, there’s a library in the United States that’s inter¬ 
ested in your periodical, can you supply it?” And sure 
enough, they gave him a complete run of Sim Shalom 
which he sent to me and suggested that I “send them a 
donation.” 


In addition to all these acquisitory aspirations, the ret¬ 
rospective conversion of our non-Roman Judaica and 
Hebraica materials is equally important to me. They are 
a large part of all that’s left to complete the Library’s pro¬ 
ject to get UCLA’s entire 6.2 million volume collection 
online. To accomplish this soon is high on the Library’s 
list of priorities. All the acquisitions in the world are of 
little use without cataloging and processing to make a 
collection accessible. 

There is one other thing I really would like—that is 
to pay far more attention to the preservation of the brit¬ 
tle materials in our collection. 

Do you consider what a bibliographer does 

more of an art or a science? 

HIRSCH: I think of it as an art, but one increasingly 
combined with science because we have the use of all 
this wonderful new technology. But I still carry on quite 
a bit of what I hope is artful correspondence, writing to 
individual Jewish community offices and institutes 
which are not yet so electronically advanced. When I 
wrote to the Jewish community in Panama, they sent me 
an excellent book on the history of Sephardim in Pan¬ 
ama. I have the book cover pinned up on my office wall. 

A cousin of mine at Princeton who is a physicist de¬ 
scribes the random motion theory. You go in one direc¬ 
tion until you are interrupted and then you go in another 
direction. I try not to move in too many different direc¬ 
tions at once, but it is inevitable. And I guess that’s a 
bibliographer’s art. ■ 


Tor any potential contributor to the UCLA Library’s 
Jewish studies collection, David Hirsch is confident he 
can identify an appropriate need. Someone might be 
moved, for instance, to contribute for the acquisition of 
religious, literary, or Holocaust materials, or 
publicationsfrom a designated area of the world. This, 
he maintains, is one of the advantages that accompany 
the challenges in developing a collection for a 
wide-ranging field such as Jewish studies. For further 
information, Hirsch suggests that interested parties 
contact either Cynthia McBurney, the Library’s Director 
of Development, (j/o) 2o6-8yyi, or David Hirsch 
personally, (j/o) 82y-2pjo. 













Truly great 
libraries have 
not achieved 
that stature from 
institutional 
suppport alone, 
but have 
acquired 
distinction 
through gifts. 
We are sincerely 
grateful to all 
those who have 
generously 
supported the 
UCLA Library. 


The Henry J. Bruman 
Educational Foundation 

$1,109,000 to create endowments for 
the Germanic Studies and History 
of Science collections and for the 
Bruman Chamber Music Festivals, 

The Ahmanson Foundation 

$556,000 for the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine 
Collection and Franklin D. 
Murphy’s 75th Birthday Celebration 
at UCLA. 

The Herbert Klein Estate 

$130,478 to create the Herbert Klein 
Endowment in the Department of 
Special Collections. 

The Edna and Yu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 

$50,000 for the Richard C. Rudolph 
East Asian Library. 

a:, : 


Jack Lissack 

$25,000 to create the Bernadine 
J. L. M. Zelenka Endowment for 
the publications program in the 
Department of Special Collections. 

The Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation 

$20,000 to create the Lucius N. 
Littauer Judaica Book Fund. 

Pauline Venable Turrill Trust 

$16,000 for the Music Library to 
acquire i8th through 20th century 
piano scores and related literature. 

Walter Lantz 

$10,200 toward continued 
processing of the Walter Lantz 
Archive. 

Elaine K. Sewell Jones 

$10,000 toward continued 
processing of the A. Quincy Jones 
Architectural Archive. 

Jean Moore 

$10,000 for the Everett and Jean 
Moore Endowment. 

Robert M. Stevenson 

$10,000 to process the Robert 
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1992 Donor Honor Roll 


Cash 

Cope, Lonnie and Joann 

Goodstein, Maurice and Jane 

Leventhal, Jacquelyn E. 

In jnemory of Bernadine 

Gordon, W. Stanley 

Levin, William and Judith 

Donors 

Zelenka 

Greenblatt, Edward L. and 

Leyhe, Gwen W. 


Coplen, Ethel Irish 

Mary L. 

Libby, Mrs. Raymond L. 

Adams, Herbert G. 

Counts Family Trust 

Griffin, Paul and Gloria 

Liscom, Leslie and jacqueli: 

Alejandro, Delis G. 

Cox, Clement and Paula 

Griggs, Ulysses 

' •'1 

In mejnory of Bernadine 

Allan, Edward Jay 

Cram, Donald and Jane 

Hamilton, Janice 

Zelenka 

Alper, Arthur J. 

Darling, Louise M. 

Handy, William and Marilyn 

Livingston, Myra C. 

Andrews, James J. 

Dawson, John T. and Lois 

Harvey, J. Frank 

Lloyd, James W. 

Anonymous 

Matched by Boeing Co. 

Hatheway, Elizabeth C. 

Lockwood-Stewart, James £ 

Aranibar, Alberto 

Dawson’s Book Shop 

Hayes, Elizabeth P. 

Odette 

Baer, Robin R. 

Dayton, Elizabeth Pine 

Healy, Raymond 

Loh, Eudora I. 

Matched by Martin Marietta 

DeWeese, Alice H. 

Heiskell Bibliographic 

Lomax, Elizabeth 

Corp. 

Dithridge, Elizabeth M. 

Foundation 

Long, Helen A. C. 

Baker, Blanche N. 

Donavan, Frances E. 

Hertzog, Walter S. and 

Lossky, Andrew 

Baldwin, Rowe 

Doran, John W. 

Dorothy 

Marmelzat, Willard L. 

Balter, Sam and Mildred 

Downie, James and Marjorie 

Heymann, Margaret J. 

Mathies, M. Lorraine 


Balthis, Holly 
Bashaw, Eva J. 

Bauman, Ann C. 

Beigelman, Paul M. 
Benjamin, John A. 

Berkowitz, Manuel 
Bernstein, Irving 
Berry, Alice R. 

Bloomfield, William and 
Margaret 

Blumberg, Francis and Ethel 
Blunt, Jerry and Betty 
Bodger, Marguerite L. 

Bohn, Glenn and Ruth 
Booth, Barbara 
Booth, Josephine C. 

Boyd, Don 
Boyd, Donna M. 

Bradford, Eugene S. 
Breitbard, Stanley and Ronda 
Brenner, Janet J. 

Brewer, William 
Brooks, Donna L. 

Bunting, Wade and Alison 
Burla, William O. 

Burleigh, George 
Burns, William and Ellen 
Byron, Herbert M. 

Campbell, Charlyne 
Campbell, Henry 
Campbell, Mildred H. 
Carpenter, Howard and Alta 
Carver, Miriam 
Chase, Russell G. 

Coast Galleries/Publishing 
Collins, James and Carol 
Conser, Eugene P. and Helen 


Dullam, John and Maida 
Duran, Dan and Cheryl 
Dutton’s Brentwood Bookstore 
Eadie, William F. 

Edelstein, J. M. 

Eisenbach, Elizabeth 
Emanuel, Mary L. 

Emerson, William L 
Fife, I. David and Mary R. 
Fischer, Robert and Liliane 
Fishburn, Luke and Christel 
Fisher, Raymond H. 

Fletcher, E. Jain 
Forbes, William E. 

Formaker, Steven E. 

Frank, Donald H. 

Freedman, Benedict 
Frei, Ruth M. and Jimmie 
Johnson 

In memory of Mary Catherine 
Langley 

Friends of the UCLA Library 
Friedman, Eugene M. 

Matched by Aerospace 
Corporation 
Fuller, Michael J. 

Gandy, Virginia L. 

Gelbart, Larry S. 

Geodynamics Corporation 
In memory of Bernadine 
Zelenka 

Georgi, Charlotte 
Gibson, Alfred T. 

Ginsburg, David and Dena 
Gold Shield Alumnae of 
UCLA 

Goldberg, Jerome and Ruth 
Goodman, Henry 
Goodrich, Russell C. 


Hiatt, Nathan 

Higgins, Earl S. and Chris C. 
Hobbs, Delbert and Anne 
Holling Estate, LuciUe W. 
Holton, E. Cyril and Stephanie 
Horrell, Edwin and 
Winifred L. 

Houston, Lawrence E. 
Humphreys, Ida May 
Hunter, Helen 
Huntington, John C. and 
Susan L. 

Irell Foundation, Lawrence 
and Elaine 
Jackson, John B. 

Janda, Richard D. 

Japan-US. Friendship 
Commission 

Jeffrey, Wendell and Bernice 
Johnson, Clyde and Carroll 
Jones, Norah E. 

In memory of Wilbur], Smith 
Kaplan, Donna L. 

Kaplan, Myra 

Kaula, William and Gene 

Kean, Jeremiah H. 

Knight, Manley and Lavinia 
In memory of Bernadine 
Zelenka 

Koch, Esther D. 

Korduner, Debra L. 

Koyama, Janice 
Krupp, Edwin and Robin 
Kurtzman, Allan H. 

Langton, Arthur and Irene 
Larkin, Frances D. 

Larson, Jane Leung 
Leach, Marjorie 
Leiffer, Don and Charlotte 


McCann, William E. 
McHenry, Dean and Jane 
McKellar, Muriel S. 

McKnight, Grace Hester 
Mellinkoff, David and Ruth 
Meyerhoff, Erich 
Meyers, Mary Evelyn 
Miloe, Chris and Barbara 
Minifie, Bettie S. 

Mink, James V 
In 7nemory of Wilbur Smith 
Mizban, Masser and Shahla 
Mohme, John 
Moon, Linda S. 

Morley, Mr. and Mrs. John V. 
Moss, Yetive 
Naiditch, Paul G. 

National Yiddish Book Center, 
Los Angeles, President’s Circle: 
Anonymous 
Bolton, Saul and Rose 
Corinblit, Jack and Nina 
Fischman, Ruel E. 

Ginsburg, David and Dena 
Kaplen, Wilson R. 

Levine, Jack 

Mason, Reuben and Miriam 
Phillips, Ruth A. 

Rauch, John and Ruth 
Schaefer, Jacob and Dora 
Schragg, Harry and Yetta 
Shapero, Marty and Ray 
Swerdlow, Harry and Edith 
Turan, Kenneth 
Williams, Patty 
Williams, Harold 
Wolk, Chic 
Neidorf, Laura E. 

In honor of HaroldM. Williams 
Nigg, Cyril 
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Nyhan, John and Connie 
O’Brien, Jerome J. 

Osborne, Leone W. 

Osherenko Foundation, Margo 
and Joe 

Ostrow, Lucille 
Oswald, William and Lucia 
Palmer, Warren C. 

Parker, Johnnie and Berlin 
Parr, Margaret C. 

Patterson, Edna B. 

Patterson, Jim and Terri 
Paulson, Dorothy E. 

Peel, Dorothy M. 

Pemberton, Michael A. 

Peplow, Eva L. 

Pew Charitable Trusts 
Plauzoles, Lucien and Ann 
Postley, John A. 

Power, John J. 

Prigge, Edward K. 

Quinlivan, James T 
Ralston, Richard D. 

Rector, Margaret E. 

Ridgway, David W. and 
Rochelle 

Robbins, George W. 

Rohrer, Kenwood and Dorothy 
Rominger, Richard and Evelyne 
Roshal, Jean M. 

Rothman, Raymond and 
Shirley 

Rowe, Lillian W. 

Ryan, Terry 
Sandlin, Carl D. 

Schaaf, Anne Marie 
Schenkkan, Robert and Mary 
Anne 

Scherrei, Rita A. 

Schilb, Barbara B. 

Schottlaender, Brian and Sherri 
Schotz, Judith 
Schumacher, Joseph C. 

Seidel, Eugene and Nancy 
Senensieb, N. Louis and 
Mildred 

Shumacher, Richard and Beth 
Sims, Art 

Smith, Homer and Kathryn 
Smith, Mary Emily Cox 
Spellbinder Books 
Spence, Charlotte E. 

In memory of Wilbur J. Smith 
Steely, Nella 

Steinmetz, William and Mary 
Lou 


Streeter, Edward and Carol 
Sumner, Ann E. 

Tabor, Stephen R. 

Tait, Walter and Edythe 
Tallman, Johanna E. 

Thayer, James and Sylvia 
Tillman, Erland and Lynn 
Tint, Lester and Bella 
Tolle, Robert and Evelyn 
Tolstad, Jeffrey and Michele 
Tyler, Bruce M. 

UCLA Art Council 
In memory of Elizabeth 
Harfield and Lenore V. Lynch 
UCLA Class of 1930 
UCLA Class of 1931 
UCLA Medical Center 
Auxiliary 

UCLA Mortar Board Alumni 
Underdown, Joy 
Vaughn, John V. 

Vedder, Betty 

Verity, David and SuebeUe S. 
Von Dassanowsky-Harris, 
Elfriede 

Vosper, Robert and Loraine 
In memory of Wilbur J. Smith 
Ward, Pearl 
Weaver, Harriett E. 

Weber, Eugen and Jacqueline S. 
Weiner, Lillian 
Weisenberg, Renee R. 

Welch, Lynn 

Werner, Gloria and Newton 
Weschler, Lawrence 
Matched by New Yorker 
Magazine 

Wessling, Robert and Judith 
Wheatley, Melvin and Lucille 
White, Robert D. 

Matched by Rockwell 
International 
Whiting II, R Brooke 
Wilson, Elizabeth V 
Wilson, Mafalda 
Winans, Alia A. 

Wittenborg, Karin 
Wohlwend, Wells and Joy 
Wynne, Marjorie G. 

Yule, David and Florence 
Zorotovich, Nicholas and Betty 


Selected 

Collection 

Donors 

Abiko, Lily 
Abiko Family Papers 
Bohn, Ronald L. 

Collection of film and television 
music sound recordings 
Asolas, Kathryn J. 

Alan J. Silver Collection 

Bell, William and Lee Phillip 
William and Lee Bell Collection 
Consulate General of Finland 
Additions to Finnish Collection 
Espey, John J. 

Addition to Decorative Designs 
Collection 

Feather, Leonard G. 

Leonard G. Feather Jazz 
Collection 

Golden West Broadcasters 
WCXI Country Music 
Collection 

Greenson, Hilda 
First and early editions of 
Beethoven and Schummann; 
Additions to Ralph Greenson 
Papers 

Gullans, Charles B. 

Addition to Decorative Designs 
Collection 

Hagemann, Edward R. 
Hagemann Collection of 
Detective Fiction 

Lucille W. Holling Estate 
Lucille and Holling C. Holling 
Collection 

Wildo H. Hunt 
Waldo Hunt Collection of Toy 
and Moveable Books 

Kandel, Stephen 
Stephen Kandel Script 
Collection 

Korea Research Foundation 
Additions to Korean Collection 
Los Angeles Times 
Additions to L.A. Times Photo 
Archive 

Mann, Norman and Silvia 
Mann Medical Collection 
Markowitz, Randi L. 

Otto Fenichel Papers 
Montagu, Ashley 
Additions to Ashley Montagu 
Collection 


Moulton, Debbie 
Bryson Comrey Jazz Collection 
National Yiddish Book Center, 
Los Angeles Circle 
Bearl and Bernice Ginsberg 
Collection 
Neutra, Dion 

Additions to Richard Neutra 
Collection 
Pal, Elizabeth 
George Pal Archive 
Pritikin, Ilene 
Nathan Pritikin Archive 
Reichman, Phyllis 
Additions to general collections 
Renoir, Alain 
Jean Renoir Papers 
Rochlin, Fred and Harriet 
Collection of Western Jewish 
History 

Rootenberg, Leon and Barbara 
Additions to Biomedical Special 
Collections 

Stark, Ray and Franny 
Baby Snooks Papers 
Steinberg, Morris A. 

Physical Science Journal 
Collection 
Temianka, Henri 
Additions to Temianka 
Collection 
Thomas, Bob 

Additions to Press-kit Collection 
Universal City Studios 
Additions to Universal Script 
Collection 

Warner Brothers Music 
Department 

Additions to Warner Brothers 
Music Collection 
Bud Yorkin Productions 
Bud Yorkin Collection 
Zeitlin, Josephine V B. 

Zeitlin Collection 


This 1992 Donor 
Honor Roll lists gifts 
received between July I, 

1991 and June 30,1992. 
Every effort has been 
made to ensure accuracy. 
Please notify Library 
Development at 
(310) 206-8551 of any 
errors or omissions. 
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Linking computers around the world, especially those at 


academic and research institutions, 


the Internet 


is changing the way scholars communicate, collaborate, and consult 


The UCLA Library and the Microcomputer Sup¬ 
port Office (MSO) on campus are currently collaborat¬ 
ing on a framework for a new electronic Campus Wide 
Information System (CWIS) called InfoUCLA, with 
the dual goal of: making UCLA campus information 
widely available via the campus network, and empower¬ 
ing UCLA users to access the growing body of informa¬ 
tion available on the Internet. 

ORION, the Library’s sophisticated online informa¬ 
tion system, has the power to interact with many users at 
the same time, to respond quickly to queries, and to 
manage very large databases. To use ORION, though, 
one must log on to the central mainframe and must 
know that the information being sought is available on 
that system. Currently, the Library Information Systems 
staff is working to adapt and incorporate ORION into 
innovative new models for electronic information deliv¬ 
ery. In the future, users should be able to access informa¬ 
tion without logging on to multiple systems and without 
needing to know where the information resides. The 
CWIS framework that the Library and the MSO have 
developed is the first step towards that future and is 
made possible because of a growing system of global 
computer networks for the exchange of information. 

The largest system of these new “data highways” is 
called the Internet. Over the Internet, electronic mail, 
electronic discussion lists, and file 
transfer allow researchers to con¬ 
verse with distant colleagues 
without concerns for distance or 
time zone changes, and to ship 
documents around the world in 
seconds. 

By connecting the personal 
computer or workstation on a fac¬ 
ulty desk to this network of net¬ 
works, we begin to transform it 
into a window on the world of in¬ 
formation, a true “scholar’s work¬ 
station.” The first step in this 
transformation is to use its power 
to search for information on many sys¬ 
tems, while masking many of the tech¬ 
nical details of both 
connecting to remote sys¬ 
tems and learning the idi¬ 


osyncrasies of how to search. To the user, a remote 
search should be easy and intuitive, and the information 
from many systems should be accessed and presented 
simply, as though it came from a single source. 

Several experimental software models have sprung up 
on the Internet in the last two years to deliver informa¬ 
tion in this way. These models harness the power of both 
networking and personal workstations to present a “sin¬ 
gle system image” of widely distributed information, 
without multiple log ons. Three of the most promising 
models are the University of Minnesota’s Gopher soft¬ 
ware, the Wide Area Information Server (WAIS) Pro¬ 
ject, and Z 39 . 50 , the ANSI/NISO Standard for 
Information Retrieval. In all three, a user can run soft¬ 
ware on a personal computer or workstation, called a “cli¬ 
ent,” that can find and display information from 
multiple sources, called “servers.” This client/server ap¬ 
proach, with its many options about where to get infor¬ 
mation and how that information is displayed, puts the 
user at the center of the process. 

To illustrate the information-accessing possibilities of 
the Internet and the concept of the scholarly worksta¬ 
tion, we offer, for your consideration, the following vir¬ 
tual slice of UCLA faculty life, circa fall 1993: 

Professor Plum of Women’s Studies and English, 
who is just beginning to prepare her new undergraduate 

survey course, “Women’s Studies 
for Men.” 

Mr. Green, a Teaching Assis¬ 
tant in Ethnomusicology, who 
whenever he’s alone during office 
hours, serendipitously cruises the 
Internet for the latest develop¬ 
ments in his field. 

Dr. Peacock, a post-doc in 
Biology, preparing to leave for a 
conference where she’ll present a 
paper in her field of Biodiversity. 

Professor Scarlet, of Linguis¬ 
tics, who is going to be doing re¬ 
search in Tuxepec and Jalapa, 
Mexico, and hopes to make extensive 
use of the laptop he recently pur¬ 
chased. 

All four of these Internet- 
literate academics regularly 

























utilize the Internet and InfoUCLA 
in the course of their work, traveling 
in seconds to varied and remote lo¬ 
cations along the Internet’s data 
highways as they exploit the net¬ 
work’s potential for scholarly com¬ 
munication. 


Professor Plum is dialing in 

from home as she begins to plan the 
content for her new undergraduate 
course. While she has her own ideas 
about content she wants to deter¬ 
mine what, if anything, has been done elsewhere for a 
course like it, or what might be applicable from courses 
offered by colleagues at other universities. 

She’s heard about, but can’t recall the name of, a 
women’s studies listserv list on the Internet which 
might prove useful. Despite her memory, lapse, as an 
Internet user she’s confident she can locate the list 
through ORION. She selects InfoUCLA, then “In¬ 
ternet Resources,” then “Internet List of lists,” on suc¬ 
ceeding ORION menus. 

Familiar with ORION’s powerful search capabilities. 
Professor Plum types in, “f kw wom?n*,” a keyword 
search of hundreds of Internet lists, looking for those 
containing “woman,” “women,” “womens,” etc. From 
this search, she recognizes and selects “WMST-L.” 
Then, following instructions on how to subscribe, she 
moves into BEN to send the message “Subscribe 
WMST-L Professor Plum” to the listserv, which is lo¬ 
cated at the University of Maryland. 

Professor Plum doesn’t want to wait for her subscrip¬ 
tion request to be accepted, so to find out more about 
the WMST-L list immediately, she heads back into 
ORION and into InfoUCLA. She chooses “Gopher,” 
then “Other Gopher Servers.” Here she chooses 
“Veronica search of much of Gopherspace.” From 
there she searches on WMST- L and retrieves four 
“hits.” 

Professor Plum decides to start with the WMST-L 
Directory, where she opens a file named “Filelist.” She 
has struck a motherlode! The “filelist” file contains an 
array of women’s studies course syllabi and instructions 
for downloading. She extracts the file to a dataset on 
her OAC account; then, referring to instructions in a re¬ 


By connecting the 
personal computer or 
workstation on a faculty 
desk to this network of 
networks, we begin to 
transform it into a 
window on the world of 
information, a true 
“scholar’s workstation.’’ 


cent article in OAC’s quarterly Per- 
spective magazine, she uses the LPR 
command to print it out on her de¬ 
partmental printer back at campus. 
Next, she e-mails her research assis¬ 
tant to pick up the printer output 
and download the files she’s inter¬ 
ested in so she can look at them the 
following morning. 

Now Professor Plum gets a mes¬ 
sage from the UMDD (University 
of Maryland) listserv telling her that 
her electronic request to subscribe to 
the list has been received and processed. This means 
she’ll soon enter into an electronic dialogue, receiving 
and responding to messages of other people involved in 
women’s studies around the world. In the spirit of the 
scholarly Internet traveler. Plum makes a mental note to 
add her own syllabus to this list when it’s completed. 

Mr.G r66n, waiting in his Schoenberg office for stu¬ 
dents to show up for office hours is, as usual, checking 
the Internet. His Macintosh is on the new School of the 
Arts network connection through the campus backbone 
to the Internet (Schoenberg leg planned for summer, 
1993). First, to catch up on Usenet News, he double¬ 
clicks on the “news” icon on his Mac. Mr. Green sub¬ 
scribes to an active news list called rec.music.folk. There 
are a dozen new messages since the last time he read it, 
yesterday afternoon. He scans through the messages, 
printing out one particularly long message that might re¬ 
late to his dissertation prospectus, for serious reading 
later. 

Now Mr. Green decides to check out a gopher server 
he heard about recently at UC Santa Cruz called 
InfoSlug. He launches his local Mac gopher client by 
clicking on the gopher icon, but since he doesn’t know 
the electronic address of the UCSC gopher server, he 
points it toward the UCLA InfoUCLA gopher server, 
gopher.ucla.edu. From there, he clicks on “University of 
California Gopher Servers,” then “University of Califor¬ 
nia - Santa Cruz, InfoSlug.” Next he chooses the menu 
item, “The Researcher,” and from the following menu, 
“Art and Humanities.” 

Intrigued by the menu item, “Early Music List,” Mr. 
Green uses the Mac Gopher client’s “Item Inspector” to 


-^listserv list —an electronic mail conference, usually focused on a specific topic of interest to subscribers. BEN —an electronic mail system 
available at UCLA on OACs mainframe. Gopher —a menu-based system for exploring worldwide Internet resources. Veronica —very easy ro¬ 
dent-oriented net-wide index to computerized archives. A system that allows keyword searching of most gopher-server menus in gopherspace. Go¬ 
pherspace —the geographically dispersed and constantly growing collection of gopher servers available over the Internet, dataset —a machine- 
readable file stored on a computer. OAC —the UCLA Office of Academic Computing, which houses an IBM ESI9000 mainframe computer.-^ 









discover that by choosing this item 
he’ll be accessing a gopher server in 
Austria (awiwuwii.wu-wien.ac.at). 

He double-clicks on it, but, after a 
short pause, he receives a message 
that the gopher server in Austria is 
not responding. Since gopher is 
such a new technology, it’s fre¬ 
quently the case that servers are 
down or “under construction” and 
are therefore not yet ioo% reliable. 

Before Green can decide on his next destination, a 
student, Ms. Mustard, appears seeking his advice on a 
term paper. She knows she wants to write on something 
to do with folk music, but she’s at a loss as to how to 
come up with a specific topic. 

Mr. Green asks if she’s ever tried cruising around the 
Internet to find something of interest. To demonstrate, 
he shows her the “Music Archives” menu entry on the 
InfoSlug. From there, Ms. Mustard chooses “Folk Music 
Files and Pointers.” Though she’s intrigued, Ms. Mus¬ 
tard is put off by the entry “folk radio death notices,” on 
the succeeding menu, until upon clicking on the entry at 
Mr. Green’s urging, she discovers it’s not about singing 
obituaries, but the demise of folk music radio stations. 

When another student arrives, Mr. Green shows Ms. 
Mustard how to save the file to his Mac hard disk. He 
exits Gopher, then e-mails it to her account so she can 
read it later. Eager to do so, Ms. Mustard immediately 
starts to leave, but turns to thank Mr. Green for having 
shown her a window onto a whole new world of schol¬ 
arly communication. 

Dr. Peacock is leaving for a Biodiversity conference 
in her native Australia the following day. With many 
last-minute bases to touch, she is utilizing a Sun work¬ 
station in Life Sciences on a campus backbone-con¬ 
nected local area network. 

Dr. Peacock is curious about what the weather will be 
in Sydney, Australia, so, using her Unix XGopher client, 
she clicks on an icon and accesses the UCLA Gopher 
server. From there, she chooses “The World” menu item. 
This leads her to “Weather and More (from Weather 
Underground in Michigan).” She launches an interactive 
telnet session with the Weather Underground for cur¬ 


rent weather conditions in Sydney. 
Now she won’t have to pack that 
bulky wool sweater she was waffling 
over. 

Next on her list of to-do’s is find¬ 
ing out the e-mail address of the 
person who will be meeting her at 
the airport in Sydney. She decides 
to do a search on the X.500 gate¬ 
way. Back at “The World” sub¬ 
menu, she chooses “Worldwide 
Internet Database and Phone Directories,” then “X .500 
gateway (experimental).” From there she sees a list of 
countries; she chooses Australia, and then enters an in¬ 
quiry to the Index. A message comes back: the entry 
can’t be found. Oh, well. Dr. Peacock knows the gateway 
is experimental. Undaunted, she goes back to the pre¬ 
vious directory and chooses “Phone Books at Other In¬ 
stitutions.” From there, she chooses “Asia Pacific,” and 
then “University of Sydney, Australia.” This search is suc¬ 
cessful, allowing her to e-mail her flight number and ar¬ 
rival time to her Australian colleague. 

Known on two continents as a thorough researcher. 
Peacock decides to do a final double-check on recent sci¬ 
entific journals to see if there’s anything new related to 
the topic of the paper she’ll be presenting in Australia. 

She telnets to MELVYL at melvyl.ucop.edu. With the 
password she obtained earlier from the UCLA Library, 
she chooses the Current Contents database and performs 
a keyword search on “biodiversity.” Using the MELVYL 
MAIL command, she e-mails the results of the search to 
herself so she can read through them off-line on her free 
day in Sydney before the conference begins. 

Next, Dr. Peacock does a Veronica search on biodiver¬ 
sity. She spots an entry called, “UN Environmental Sum¬ 
mit (Rio).” By choosing this entry, she easily shifts her 
screen from Australia to Rio to scan through the full text 
of the summit’s agenda, printing out numerous pages 
she intends to review on the plane. While these pages 
are printing she finds a long list, including the entry 
“Australian National University Biodiversity.” Choosing 
this entry, she gets another lengthy list. She decides to 
settle in for a nice long stroll through the files, libraries, 
databases and archives on biodiversity. 

Peacock is determined to use all the resources available 
to her over the Internet to make the best possible impres- 



To the user, a remote 
search should be 
easy and intuitive, 
and the information from 
many systems should be 
accessed and presented 
simply, as though it came 
from a single source. 


->LPR —a command which allows printing of a document on a remote printer. Usenet News —Usenet is a group of systems that exchange 
"news” which is similar to "bulletin boards.” campus backbone —a network connecting on-campus school, division, and departmental networks 
with each other and with the Internet telnet —A "terminal emulation”protocol that allows you to log in to other computer systems on the In¬ 
ternet X.500 gateway —a computer system that transfers data between normally incompatible applications or networks. Archie —a system 
for locating files that are publicly available by anonymous FTP.-^ 
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sion at the conference, including be¬ 
ing up to date on what is electroni¬ 
cally published in Australia in her 
field just in case they have a faculty 
position opening up, down under. 

Professor Scarlet wants to 

prepare his laptop computer for the 
kind of field work he’ll be doing 
while in Mexico. Having previously 
seen a few messages on the LIN¬ 
GUIST, the hstserv list to which he subscribes, about a 
program called Shoebox that organizes field data. Scar¬ 
let is anxious to get his hands on a copy, “field test” it, 
and get up to speed before heading south. 

Rather than send a message to the list asking where to 
find the software, as a self-sufficient Internet user Profes¬ 
sor Scarlet decides to do his own Archie search of all 
anonymous ftp sites, reasoning from his experience 
that such a search is also likely to turn up other equally 
interesting and applicable software about which he hasn’t 
heard. 

Using his DOS Archie client, from his office PC con¬ 
nected to the Humanities network (Campbell Hall leg 
planned for summer, 1993), he starts by searching on 
“shoebox,” but that doesn’t yield any results. This means 
the actual file name of the program is probably some¬ 
thing else. Professor Scarlet must change his strategy, so 
he does a search on “linguistics.” This search results in 
five or six different anonymous ftp sites that have direc¬ 
tories named “linguistics.” 

Instinctively intrigued by the site in Kyoto, Professor 
Scarlet clicks on his Microsoft Windows ftp icon, and 
accesses the site. He searches through the directories un¬ 
til he comes to the linguistics directory, and then, feeling 
the rush that comes with a wildly successful search, he 
sees a screen full of linguistics-related software come up 
right before his eyes. 

Not only is the sought-after Shoebox program there, 
in a file called sh12a.zip, but also an interlinear text proc¬ 
essor which will help him line up English translations 
with the native language he will be studying, and for 
good measure a couple of morphology parsers he’s eager 
to take a look at. Professor Scarlet downloads all this 
software, and spends the rest of the afternoon installing 


and testing it on his new laptop. He 
registers to pay for those share¬ 
ware programs he intends to use. 

With only a little time to kiU be¬ 
fore his evening seminar. Scarlet goes 
through ORION InfoUCLA to the 
ASUCLA Bookstore inventory 
(scheduled for installation by end of 
1993 ), calculating that if they have 
what he wants, he has just enough 
time to mn down to Ackerman. 

A computer can be a powerful tool for a scholar. But 
as these scenarios illustrate, a computer networked to 
millions of other computers is more than a bigger tool¬ 
box; it’s an introduction for faculty and students to a 
global scholarly community. The UCLA Library is com¬ 
mitted to helping faculty and students enter into this 
new world of networked information. 

As a first step, the Library and the MSO have built a 
framework that combines the advantages of a sophisti¬ 
cated library information system with the easy access 
options of Gopher and WAIS. Valuable campus infor¬ 
mation databases such as the phone book, personnel 
policies, and jobs listings (and soon the ASUCLA Book¬ 
store inventory) are already mounted on the ORION In¬ 
foUCLA menu and can be searched by anyone with an 
ORION account. Now, most of this information is also 
available to users with WAIS or Gopher client software 
and a network connection through the MSO’s UCLA 
Gopher menu. In addition, to allow ORION users who 
are not yet connected to the campus network to take ad¬ 
vantage of Gopher and WAIS resources on the Internet, 
ORION has added Gopher client software and made 
“Gopher” an option on the ORION menu. 

In the future, ORION’s InfoUCLA databases will be 
available through more sophisticated network software 
based on the implementation of the still more powerful 
Z 39.50 standard protocol. Planned for 1994/95, this will 
give InfoUCLA users the power of systems such as 
ORION and MELVYL, combined with the easy access 
of WAIS and Gopher. ■ 

Written collaboratively by Betsy Coles, Programmer, Library Informa¬ 
tion Systems; Arthur Ginsberg, Editor, UCLA Librarian; Terry Ryan, 
Assistant University Librarian (Systems); Kelly Stack,PC/ Network 
Consultant, Microcomputer Support Office. 



This client/server 
approach, with its many 
options about where to 
get information 
and how that information 
is displayed, puts the user 
at the center of the 
process. 


-^anonymous ftp —file transfer protocol which allows retrieval of text files, data files, or software from a remote computer, shareware — 
software which is freely distributed, often by anonymous ftp. A registration fee is normally due to the author when software is adopted for use. 
WAIS —Wide Area Information Server. A client-server-based system for full-text search and retrieval over the lnternet-¥Several of the terms in 
the preceding glossary are taken from The Whole Internet User’s Guide & Catalog by Ed Krol. Sebastopol, CA. O’Reilly & Associates Inc., 1992. 
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I am really very proud that UCLA 
has committed as much support as 
it has so far to gay and lesbian 
studies and grateful to the Library. 
A university is supposed to be an 
area, an enclave, that permits free 
and open research and discussion 
on whatever it is that people would 
like to research and discuss. 


Daniel G. Calder 
Professor of English 
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AN EXHIBIT OF UCLA 
SOURCES FOR GAY 
AND LESBIAN STUDIES 



“That an exhibit such as this 
one on topics of lesbian and 
gay studies has a salutary 
effect on gay and lesbian 
students is obvious. It serves 
to acquaint them with their 
historical past, to teach them 
of the contributions of gays 
and lesbians to culture, to 
lessen their worries about 
being who they are. Such an exhibit also has 
a salutary effect for heterosexual students. 

It disabuses them of myths, it provides an 
education in reality, it challenges the 
ignorance that reveals itself in homophobia.” 


This observation by author Lillian 
Faderman, UCLA alumna and CSU Fresno 
professor of English, is excerpted from her 
introduction to the exhibit catalog. On 
February 13, 1993, Faderman and Los 
Angeles novelist Michael Nava were special 
guests at the reception for the exhibit at 
the University Research Library. Daniel G. 
Calder, UCLA professor of English, 
described the relation of library collections 
to the development of gay and lesbian 
studies. 


The reception was co-sponsored by the 
Lambda Alumni of UCLA, the UCLA 
Lesbian and Gay Faculty/Staff Network, 
and the UCLA Office of Community and 
Governmental Relations. 

In the following pages Dan Luckenbill, 
Special Collections, describes the exhibit 
which he curated and for which he wrote 
the catalog. 


Theodor de Bry. Americae pars qvarta. 1594. The caption states that 
Balboa, seeing the Indians [of what is now Panama] committing the 
terrible crime of sodomy, bade them to be thrown to the dogs to be 
torn apart. This illustration can be considered one of the first "media" 
images, in that the new technique of copperplate engraving allowed for a 
greater distribution of an image and for distribution separate from the 
text of the volume itself 
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WITH EQUAL 
PRIDE: 
(RE)PRESENTING 
UCLA SOURCES 
FOR GAY AND 
LESBIAN 
STUDIES 


by Dan Luckenbill 


In 1990 Lillian Faderman, then UCLA visiting professor of English, together with Pat 
Fowlkes and Camille Loya, UCLA staff, presented to the library an Idea and outline for exhibits 
ofhomophlle literature. Bibliographer Mary Greco and others did this in winter quarter 1991. 
The library exhibit called “With Equal Pride: Gay & Lesbian Studies at UCLA" was an out¬ 
growth and was planned to coincide with the library's assessment of its collections for re¬ 
search in gay and lesbian studies and with UCLA classes and lecture series. 

Ethnic, racial, and women’s studies centers were founded in American universities in the 
late 1960s. Courses and programs In lesbian and gay studies have remained controversial. 
Peter Thorslev, professor of English, taught the first gay literature class (with lesbian content) at 
UCLA beginning in 1976. Regular guest lecturers included prominent Los Angeles authors 
Christopher Isherwood and John Rechy. In spring 1983 Bonnie Zimmerman, visiting professor 
of English, taught the first lesbian literature class at UCLA. The Women's Studies Program has 
frequently included courses with lesbian content. In winter quarter 1992, "Introduction to Gay 
and Lesbian Studies" was taught by Daniel G. Calder, professor of English, and Linda Garnets, 
lecturer in speech; It Is being taught this year by Boise Klein Mealy, lecturer in women’s studies, 
and Dee Bridgewater, lecturer in speech. "With Equal Pride" was based partially on the course 
outline for the first class and incorporated readings from the syllabus. 
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of the .love that dwells in twilight 
—the "love that can never be told" 


WE WALK 
ALONE 

TT IT I >T f GT _ 



Ann Aldrich (pseud, of 
Marijane Meaker). 

We Walk Alone. 
New York: Fawcett, 
1956 [1955]. During 
this period, works were 
written with a 
judgmental tone. In 
both lesbian and gay 
fiction, protagonists 
were expected to die 
or commit suicide, or at 
the very least be 
unhappy at the end of 
the work. 


A n exhibit of any library materials brings them “out 
of the closet” from their usual places—sometimes in 
closed stacks, sometimes in unobserved places in open 
stacks—and puts them on view for all to see. With the meaning 
of the phrase “coming out of the closet” being something quite 
specific for lesbians and gays—to acknowledge to oneself and to 
others one’s being lesbian or gay—there is an inescapable double 
meaning to an exhibit of resources for gay and lesbian studies. 

The heterosexual majority defines what can be studied, and 
keeps silent or “in the closet” opposing views, thus keeping 
lesbians and gays—and other minorities—out of the field of 
study. Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick and Richard Mohr, critics in gay 
and lesbian studies, have pointed out some of these pairs of views 
or values; what is canonic/noncanonic, objective/subjective, 
authentic/inauthentic. In the past, critics have stated that homo¬ 
sexuals cannot write about the full range of human behavior and 
therefore their expressions are “inauthentic.” Gay critic George 
Stambolian has pointed out that what has been deemed “authen¬ 
tic” or “universal” in art and literature is what has pertained to 
white middle-class heterosexual males. What is art/kitsch? What 
is literature/popular literature (a form of kitsch)? 

The first strong body of lesbian literature was a popular litera¬ 
ture published with the rise of paperback publishing in the 
United States. These works were issued with sensational titles 
(Satan Was a Lesbian), sensational copy on the covers (“warped 
desires of women who need no men”), and texts corresponding 
to ideas then current about lesbianism and homosexuality. Yet 
these works today are important in lesbian studies as contribut¬ 
ing to the first identities of lesbians. These books are avidly col¬ 
lected and some are reprinted. Covers are reproduced as 
memorabilia for the lesbian community. 
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An exhibit of gay and lesbian studies is also a removal from 
the “closet” of various canonic writers in (re)presenting informa¬ 
tion about the creative accomplishments and the lives of lesbians 
and gay men. Libraries have simply not presented the works, for 
example, of Walt Whitman or Willa Gather or Gertrude Stein 
or Hart Crane as being “gay” or “lesbian.” Scholarship now re¬ 
quires that this be done. 

But an exhibit is not just a showcasing of possible texts to be 
studied. The exhibit endeavored to show how information about 
lesbians and gays has been published (when published) and pre¬ 
sented to readers. In the broadest terms, homosexuality in the 
West has been interpreted according to three means or models: 
by religion (it is a sin, often thought to be punishable by death); 
by law (it is a crime, often punishable by confinement to a penal 
institution or by death); or by medicine (it is an illness or mental 
illness or neurosis—and treatable or curable by various means: by 
confinement to an institution, by lobotomy, by therapy, etc.). 
Works were produced and published under the influence of these 
models. Homosexuals have always produced texts for themselves, 
but their expression has often had to be hidden or coded or has 
had to be an expression explaining homosexuality. 

The first “gay study” in English was J. A. Symonds’s A Prob¬ 
lem in Greek Ethics, published by the author himself in 1883 in an 
edition of only ten copies. The UCLA Library has a copy with 
revisions in the author s hand for a later printing, which was sup¬ 
pressed by his executor. UCLA also has a copy of the first impor¬ 
tant bibliography and study of lesbians in literature, Jeannette H. 
Foster’s Sex Variant Women in Literature. After a university press 
refused publication, Foster paid Vantage Press to publish it in 
1956. The state of writing about gay and lesbian studies has 
changed since that time. In 1992 The Chronicle of Higher Educa¬ 
tion reported that gay and lesbian studies are among the most 
sought-after works by university presses. 

Lillian Faderman. Odd 
C/ds and Twilight Lovers. 

New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1991. 

Gay and lesbian studies 
are not only publlished 
by university presses, 
but in prestigious series, 
such as this one for 
which Faderman serves 
as contributing editor 
The title is a tongue in 
cheek homage to the 
titles and coding of 
lesbian paperback 
novels of the 1950s-60s. 



PROBLEM IN GREEK ETHICS. 




and rejoices in his love. He wrestles with him in the play¬ 
ground, and runs with him in the race, goes afield with him 
to the hunt, and in battle fights for glory at his side. In his 
misfortune he suffers, and at his death he dies with him. He 
needs no gloom of night, no desert place, for th4*-e©ciety. 

The other lover is a foe to heaven, for he is out of tune and 
criminal; a foe to law, for he transgresses law. Cowardly, de¬ 
spairing, shameless, haunting the dusk, lurking in desert places 
and secret dens, he would fain be never seen consorting with 
his friend, but shuns the light of day, and follows after night 
and darkness, which the shepherd hates, but the thief loves.” 

And again, in the same dissertation, Maximus Tyrius speaks 
to like purpose, clothing his precepts in imagery :— j 

“You see a fair body in bloom and full of promise of fruit, 'i 
Spoil not, defile not, touch not the blossom. Praise it, as ., 
some wayfarer may praise a plant—even so by Phoebus’ altar 
have I seen a young palm shooting toward the sun. Refrain 
from Zeus’ and Phoebus’ tree ; wait for the fruit-season ; and 
thou shalt love more righteously.” 

With the baser form of faid t f^ a t r f at I shall have little to do 
in this essay. Vice of this ,kind does not vary to any great 


A 


K 




in Athens or in Rome, in 
Paris of the nineteenth 4 i 






extent, whether we observe it 
Florence of the sixteenth or in 
century;' nor in Hellas was it more noticeable than else- \ A 
where, except for its comparative publicity. The nobler type vj . J 

H of mas^line love developed by the Greeks is, on the contrary, ^ 

^niqu^ in the history of the human race. It is that which‘X; W SU 
more than anything else distinguishes the Greeks from the 
barbarians of their own time, from the Romans, and from 
modern men, in all that appertains to the emotions. The 
immediate subject of the ensuing inquiry will therefore be 

* See Sismondi, vol. ii. p. 324 ; Symonds, Renaissance in lialy, Age of 
the Despots, p. 435 ; Tardieu, Attentats aux Mosurs ; Les Ordures aV Pa ris ; 

C w.; i i ' ii in I, f i n . Td, /?■ ^ 




J. A. (John Addington) 
Symonds. A Problem in Creek 
Ethics. Privately printed, 1883. 


I remember coming upon a 
wonderful book, by chance, in 
the English Reading Room: 

Sex Variant Women in Literature 
by Jeannette Foster. It was 
1963 and I was a second year 
graduate student. Words such 
as homosexual, gay or lesbian 
had never been mentioned in 
any of my classes outside of an undergraduate course in 
abnormal psychology. It is no wonder then that before I 
dared to take that book off the shelf I looked over my 
shoulder to make sure no one was watching and could 
observe my interest in such forbidden subject matter. I 
think most of us lesbian and gay students didn’t dare to 
check out such a book, because we were afraid of the 
funny looks we might get if a book had an obvious 
homosexual title. I never did check the book out, though 
I read most of it over the course of the year, always 
standing up in the stacks, and ready to return the book 
quickly to its place on the shelf should anyone be 
heading in my direction. 

— Lillian Faderman 

from her foreword to the exhibit catalog 
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Iwan Bloch. Strange 
Sexual Practises. 
Privately printed in 
New York by the 
Anthropological Press, 
1933. 


Paul Monette. Becoming a 
Man. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1992. 
Monette’s books have all 
received commercial 
publication and this work 
received the National Book 
Award. Like many gay and 
lesbian writers, 
Monette has appeared in 
numerous readings in 
community—as well as 
mainstream—bookstores 
throughout the country, 
appearances now an 
important aspect of the 
distribution of works 
such as his. 
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S tudies of sexuality in cultures other than the West began 
in the 19th century with works such as Sir Richard Burton’s 
“Terminal Essay” to his translation of the Arabian Nights 
(1885-86). It shocked his Victorian contemporaries. One work of 
Iwan Bloch, who also studied sexuality in other cultures, was 
published privately in 1933 “for mature students of anthropology” 
so as not to break the taboo on even discussing homosexuality 
and other aspects of sexuality. 

Scholars have shown the increased power of medicine and 
psychiatry over one’s life. Books on homosexuality were issued 
with the trappings of science, by “medical” publishers in thick 
volumes or multi-volumes of forensic medicine or psychology, 
heavily advertising them to be the works of M.D.’s or of “noted 
Viennese psychiatrists.” They were issued in series such as “Basic 
Human Problems” along with books on alcoholism. The works 
used Latin terms— amor lesbicus, for example—to maintain a si¬ 
lence about homosexuality and to keep knowledge about it “clos¬ 
eted” in privileged professions. Works of psychiatry published 
theories which went unchallenged, such as Helene Deutsch’s 
idea that lesbians have “excessive hate components” in relation to 
their mothers. Popular psychology followed suit, with books 
termed “psychodynamic” studies of lesbianism. Barely disguised 
sensational “case studies” were issued by publishers such as Los 
Angeles’s Medco Books. Often these works simply stretched the 
theories of psychoanalysts. Sex Behavior of the Homosexual, pub¬ 
lished in Hollywood in 1964, stated: “When a homosexual does 
go beyond his mere yearnings for a mate, he can have tendencies 
to go way over. He begins on a neurotic level. The next step is 
psychosis.” 

UCLA research psychologist Evelyn Hooker—“hopelessly 
heterosexual,” as she has characterized herself—around 1945 be¬ 
came acquainted with homosexuals who seemed perfectly nor¬ 
mal. She eventually devised projective tests and controls to test 
her idea that homosexuals were no more neurotic than the gen¬ 
eral population. Her research was reported in professional jour¬ 
nals, but also in those of what was then called the homophile 
movement, stressing civil rights protections for homosexuals. In 
the Mattachine Review in 1954, for example, she reported: 



Terri de la Pena. Morg/ns. 
Seattle, WA:The Seal Press, 

1992. This novel by a 
mennber of the UCLA staff 
is partially set at the 
university, as the 
protagonist begins graduate 
school. De la Pena's work is 
an exannple of an increase 
in publishing works by 
women and women of 
color published in this case 
by a feminist press. 
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“Inverts Are Not a Distinct Personality Type.” It would take the 
American Psychiatric Association nineteen years to act on her— 
and by then, others’—research. 

L iterature about lesbians and gay men was highly coded in 
its promotion. Lesbians were usually depicted by illustra¬ 
tors as being “feminine,” to appeal to heterosexual male 
readers. Gay men were depicted as effete and effeminate and 
therefore unthreatening. They were depicted as “tormented” and 
confused, as if unable even to care for themselves. 1950s paper¬ 
back reprints of Andre Tellier’s 1931 Twilight Men (“They lived in 
fear, loved in secret”) offered a persistent image of gay men: two 
attractive young men looking haunted, doomed. One cover is a 
line drawing with a wash of red-orange, as if the men were al¬ 
ready burning in hell. A similar image of two men was repeated 
on the cover of Newsweek magazine (“Gays Under Fire”), when 
reporting the 1992 presidential election and issues concerning 
gays and lesbians. 

A detailed knowledge of this past coding and past stereotypes 
is necessary in gay and lesbian studies. A literature had to be pro¬ 
duced with the restraints of these ways of thinking about lesbi¬ 
ans and gay men until the small homophile magazines revealed 
there was an audience of gays and lesbians for positive literature 
about them. Today, lesbian and gay small presses and even com¬ 
mercial publishers have taken charge of distributing literature 
and images in ways which confront or deny previous stereotypes. 
Community bookstores provide distribution for these works 
which was unknown until gay and lesbian liberation. 

Depictions of Los Angeles by lesbian and gay writers living in 
and about the city are among the great contributions to one’s 
sense of the city. The exhibit included works by, among others, 
Christopher Isherwood, Gavin Lambert, John Rechy, Eloise 
Klein Healy Paul Monette, Larry Duplechan, Gil Cuadros, Terri 
de la Pena, and Terry Wolverton. Among these interpreters of 
Los Angeles are three writers who have used the mystery and de¬ 
tective genre as a means of exploring the city in works which are 
much anticipated by readers. These writers are Katherine V. 
Forrest, Joseph Hansen, and Michael Nava. 




Newsweek. September 14, 1992. 


loved ir 


Andre Tellier Twilight Men. New 
York: Pyramid Books, 1957? 


Joseph Hansen wrote as James Colton in 
homophile magazines and published novels under 
that pseudonym as well. He began writing 
mysteries with a gay protagonist in the early 
1970s, books which remain among the most 
popular gay books ever published. Katherine V. 
Forrest’s lesbian detective fiction is as popular. 
Michael Nava has acknowledged these 
forerunners as he has begun his series of works 
featuring a gay Chicano protagonist who wrestles 
with more than just solving a murder mystery, but 
also the mysteries of race, class, and gender. 




Katherine V. Forrest. 
The Beverly Malibu. 
Tallahassee, FL: 
Naiad, 1989. 

Joseph Hansen. 
Obedience. New 
York, London,Tokyo: 
The Mysterious 
Press, 1988. 

Michael Nava. The 
hiidden Law. New 
York: Harper Collins, 
1992. 
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The Visibility of the Gay & Lesbian Studies Collections 
at UCLA through the Exhibit Has Led to Recent Gifts of 
Three Notable Collections to the Library: 


The papers of Rudi Gernreich— 
one of the greatest innovators of twen¬ 
tieth century fashion and design—are 
the promised gift of UCLA Professor 
Emeritus of French Oreste F. Pucciani. 
The papers include his earliest draw¬ 
ings and his designs and business files. 
Also included is a diary he kept of early 
meetings of the Los Angeles homophile 
organization, the Mattachine Society, 
which Harry Hay, Gernreich, and others 
founded in 1950-51. Gernreich was the 
recipient of numerous awards, including 
the American Fashion Hall of Fame by 
the Coty American Fashion Critics. 


The papers of Paul Monette — the 
author of works which include Borrowed 
Time:An AIDS Memoir, Halfway Home, 
and the National Book Award-winning 
Becoming a Man: Half a Life Story —are 
the gift of Mr. Monette. His papers in¬ 
clude manuscripts of published works, 
screenplays, and correspondence. The 
intriguing holograph manuscript of Half¬ 
way Home was loaned for the exhibit. 
This novel brings together Los Angeles 
history and geography—rancho and 
movie colony, sea pine and eucalyptus. 
But for the protagonist with AIDS,the 
sun—one of Los Angeles’s greatest at¬ 
tractions—destroys T-cells and must be 
blocked. 


The papers of Michael Nava —the 
author of four mysteries—are the gift 
of Mr. Nava. His latest work is The Hid¬ 
den Law. The papers of Mr. Nava in¬ 
clude correspondence and manuscript 
and publication material for the four 
novels. Nava’s work takes its roots 
from the classic noir writers of Los An¬ 
geles, such as Raymond Chandler 
(whose papers the UCLA Library 
holds), but engages even more pressing 
and current questions of law and jus¬ 
tice. A lawyer himself, writing novels 
with a lawyer protagonist, Nava ques¬ 
tions that establishment from his posi¬ 
tions outside: Chicano and gay. 


“One center of the intellectual life of a university is of course in its 
library. The library has to have the materials for specific studies, the 
faculty has to be committed to the studies, and the students have to 
be Interested in them. Then, as both students and faculty pursue 
research projects, they let the library know what it is they need. 
Gradually, library collections and services begin to build and to work in 
a dynamic relationship with the students and faculty.” 

—Daniel G.Calder 


Establishing a Gay & Lesbian Studies 
Collection Development Endowment 


Concurrent with the With Equal Pride exhibit, the Library 
initiated a fund drive to establish an endowment specifically 
to support the acquisition and preservation of books and 
rare and unique archival materials in gay and lesbian studies. 
Perhaps the first of its kind in U.S. research libraries, the 
fund’s initial goal is $25,000, which is the first step toward 
building an endowment base. 

The UCLA Library is in a unique position to acquire and 
preserve materials from the earliest printed books to con¬ 
temporary community publications and records. Contribu¬ 
tions will greatly help the Library collect and maintain world 


class collections in gay and lesbian studies and will foster 
teaching and research programs related to the history, lives, 
and creative expressions of gay men and lesbians. 

A copy of the brochure describing this endowment fund 
and how to contribute to it can be obtained by contacting: 
UCLA Library Development (SOL FH7) 21520 University Re¬ 
search Library,405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90024- 
1575, (310) 206-8551. 
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A ctivism and scholarship have become sensitive to 
the understanding and charting of differences within 
the lesbian and gay community. Lesbians have noted 
that gay men share the privilege of power accorded heterosexual 
males. A lesbian of color must deal with racism, sexism, and ho¬ 
mophobia. Some have had difficulty with a feminism begun and 
continued largely by white middle-class heterosexual women. 
These are some of the reasons it took much longer for persons of 
color to publish within the gay and lesbian community, but 
presses have now begun to do this. Chicana lesbians have been in 
the forefront of literature and criticism discussing the intersec¬ 
tions of race, class, gender, and language. 

But their works, as illustrated in the exhibit, have been pub¬ 
lished as quality paperbacks by lesbian feminist and gay and les¬ 
bian publishers, not in the more elaborate editions of 
mainstream publishers. These works pose some difficulties for 
collection development, in that they are not distributed in the 
same manner as works published by large mainstream houses. 

Histories of minorities and minority lesbians and gay men, 
who produced fewer texts than did the dominant whites, can 
sometimes be recovered from other sources, such as oral histories 
or recordings and other records of musicians. This requires a re¬ 
thinking of what is to be on exhibit in libraries: not simply rare 
or first or fine editions, but, for example, ephemera and commu¬ 
nity publications. 

All information about 
the lives of lesbians and 
gay men, not just essential 
developmental and sexual 
information, instills self¬ 
pride. An exhibit must 
gather material from 
many sources to provide a 
visible platform for the 
long-neglected history 
and varied contributions 
of lesbians and gay men. 

Messages of community 
strength are found in un¬ 
likely places, such as in 
Hart Crane’s line from 
“Recitative” (1923): “And 
let us walk through time 
with equal pride.” ■ 



A 

CHRISTOPHER 

ISHERWOOD 

READER 


INTRODUCTION 

CORE VIDAL 


E U 1 I F L» BY 


DON BACHARDX 
& JAMES P. WHITE 


Christopher Isherwood. Where Joy Resides: 
A Christopher Isherwood Reader, edited by 
Don Bachardy and James P White. New 
York: Farrar Straus Giroux, 1989. This 
contains the complete A Single Man 
( 1964), a novel set in Los Angeles and a 
work many consider the century's 
greatest gay novel. 



Gail Cohee and Leslie Lewis, editors. Sisters of 
the Harlem Rena/ssonce. Martinsville, IN: 
Helaine Victoria Press, 1991. Not all of the 
women whose portraits are reproduced in 
this portfolio of postcards were lesbian, but 
the cover is a photograph of lesbian Gladys 
Bentley, a pianist and blues singer who, in a 
tuxedo and a top hat, performed in Harlem 
clubs in the 1920s and 30s. 



ONE. May 1957 
(v. 5, no. 5). This first 
continuing American 
homophile magazine 
was published in Los 
Angeles. Articles in 
this issue discuss 
censorship in 
Canada, the 
magazine’s censor¬ 
ship case, and 
famous homo¬ 
sexuals in history. 
The cover article is 
reprinted from a 
Swiss homophile 
magazine begun in 


the I930's. 
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Events £2? 
Ebdiibits 



The Odyssey of Jewish Books 
Selections from UCLA’s Judaica 
and Hebraica Collection 
URL Lobby 
April 15—October 31 

On exhibit are materials representing five 
centuries and as many continents of Jewish 
scholarship and struggle, including: renais¬ 
sance Torah commentaries, 17th century rab¬ 
binical responsa, rare early kabbalistic works, 
a turn of the century Yiddish political satire 
magazine, and a scarce Tunisian weekly writ¬ 
ten in both French and Judeo-Arabic. 

Artists’ Book Exhibitions 

Arts Library 

September 28—November 12 

Works by students of Susan King. 
Organized by Dean Andrews, a visual 
artist who lives and works in Los Angeles. 
November 13—February i 

Otis/Parsons—An Anniversary Year: 
Bookworks by students of the Otis 
Institute of the Parsons School of Design. 
Curated by artists’ book collector Barbara 
Pascal. 


Ballads and Boundaries 

URL Staircase Exhibit Lf 
Department of Special Collections 

June 18—September 

In conjunction with the 23rd International 
Ballad Conference of the Kommission fur 
Volksdichtung, entitled Ballads and Bounda¬ 
ries: Narrative Singing in an Intercultural 
Context^ this exhibit honors D.K. Wilgus, 
past professor at UCLA and renowned bal¬ 
lad and folksong scholar. 

Animal Themes in the Art of 
Oaxaca & Guerrero II 
Louise Darling Biomedical Library 
July 15—December 15 

Wood carvings by indigenous artists of 
these two southern Mexican states. Includes 
polychromed wooden animal carvings of 
Oaxaca and the wooden animal theme 
masks of Guerrero. 

Murder in the Stacks 

Various Dangers to Library Book 

Collections 

Arts Library 

September 

An exhibition of books which have been 
mutilated or damaged in some way by li¬ 
brary users and/or natural enemies of books 
such as insects and light. 

The Royal Tombs of Sipan 
URL Staircase Exhibit 
September—October 

On view will be: replicas, printed materials, 
and objects related to the Fowler Museum 
of Cultural History exhibition about the 
astonishing find of three 1,700 year-old bur¬ 
ial chambers of the Moche culture, a sophis¬ 
ticated pre-Inca civilization. 


11334 University Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1575 


Publishing for the Century 
A Visual History of the University 
of California Press 
University Research Library 
October—December 

Early works, photos, memorabilia, catalogs, 
and major landmarks of a hundred years of 
publication will include the Codex Mendoza 
(a facsimile), the Marcus Garvey Papers, and 
tides authored by faculty as UCLA’s contri¬ 
bution to this exhibit. In celebration of 
UCLA’s 75th anniversary, unusual and amus¬ 
ing materials from the UCLA Library Ar¬ 
chives will be included. 

Bears in the Library 

Department of Special Collections 

October—December 

An exhibit showing the range of depictions 
of bears that are in the Library’s holdings; 
among the items on display will be chil¬ 
dren’s books, star atlases, natural histories, 
emblem books, etc. 

LUlehammer ’94 &, Nordic Winter 
Sports 

URL Staircase Exhibit 

February, 1994 

The Winter Olympics taking place in LiUe- 
hammer in February 1994, as well as the di¬ 
verse history of winter sports in 
Scandinavia, will be highlighted. 
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